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Aotes. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE “FETTER-LOCK” AS 
ACOGNIZANCE OF THE LONGS OF WRAXALL, 


Every one who is at all acquainted with the 
archeology of Wiltshire is aware of the badge, or 
izance, of the “ fetter-lock”—a kind of pad- 
Tock used for fastening ther the chains of 
prisoners—borne by the family of Long of Wraxall 
and Draycote. They are also familiar with the 
account of such badge which they find in Aubrey, 
viz. that “ Draycote was held by petit serjeantie, 
namely, by being Marshall at the King’s corona- 
tion; which is the reason the Cernes 
Marshall’s Lock for their cognizance.” 
Aubrey, p. 228.) Canon Jackson, while 


= the 

e doubts 
the correctness of one portion of Aubrey’s state- 
ment about “ the being Marshall at the Corona- 
tion,” nevertheless endorses it in the main, and 
gives this detailed explanation of it :— 


“ Draycote was held of the Crown by the nominal ser- 
vice of supplying ‘the third rod of the Marshalsea’ in 
the King’s Household : by which is probably meant sup- 


plying one of the vergers, or wand-bearers, to attend upon 
the Marshal—the third rod’s post, according to another | 
record ( Test. de N. 147), being at ‘ the door of the king's 
kitchen’ (ad ostium coquine), The Shackle-bolt would 
accordingly be the emblem of the Assistant Marshal's 
authority over all marauders, or breakers of the peace, in | 
that department.”—Jackson’s Aubrey, p. 229. 
It is somewhat perilous, in the face of such — 
authorities, to suggest a doubt as to the accuracy | 


of these statements, or as to the ingenious ex- 
lanation of the origin of the badge of the fetter- 
ock. But I have long been sceptical on the 
subject, and so venture to submit my own ex- 
planation, and the grounds on which I have formed 
my opinions respecting it. 

1, And, first of all, with regard to the peculiar 
tenure under which Draycote Cerne was held. 
No doubt this dated from ancient times. In the 
Exon Domesday for Wilts the owner of Draicote 
is called “ Goisfridus Marescallus.” He is included 
among the “ministri regis,” or king’s officers, mem- 
bers of the royal household, or principal officers 
of the court, who held lands originally appurte- 
nant to such office. (See Jones’s Domesday for 
Wilts, pp. 147, 160.) This carries us back to the 
tenth, or eleventh, century. In those days, what- 
ever accidental meaning may have been acquired 
by it afterwards, the word marescal (ghe equiva- 
lent of our marshal) had none which could ap- 
propriately be represented by the “ fetter-lock” 
as an emblem of duties belonging to him. The 
word, as Max Miiller tells us, is derived from the 
German, where in the old dialect Marah-scale 
meant a farrier, from marah a mare, and scale a 
servant. The care of the royal stables, whether 
in person or deputy, would seem to have been his 
duty. 

ut, passing by the question of the appropriate- 
ness of the as the of 
cote, is there any proof at all that it was so —_ 
in ancient times, by the owners of that estate 
As far as I have been able, by a somewhat diligent 
search, to ascertain, none whatever. In truth, I 
know not of a single example of the use of this 
badge which is necessarily of an earlier date than 
1490, when for the first time Wraxall and Dray- 
cote were held by one and the same person, viz. 
by Sir Thomas Longe, who having first of all 
inherited Draycote, on the decease of his father 
John Longe (c. 1479), for whom the estate had 
been purchased, succeeded in 1490 to Wraxall 
also, on the decease without issue of his uncle 
Henry Longe. 

Of any earlier owners of Draycote than the 
family of Cerne, from whom it derives its second 
name, we have no memorials, AtDraycote church 
there is a large cross-legged effigy, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, is the memorial of Sir Philip 
Cerne, who is said to have built the church about 
the year 1260; but on no part of the effigy, nor of 
the arched recess within which it is contained, is 
there the least trace of the badge of the “ fetter- 
lock.” Neither, as far as my observation has 
gone, is it to be found on any of the more ancient 
portions “of the church or tower. Then again 
there are, in the chancel, brasses of Sir Edward 
Cerne (c. 1393), and of his daughter Philippa; but 
on neither have we this badge, said to be emble- 
matical of the tenure under which Draycote was 
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held. Is it likely that it would have been missing, 
if the opinion, the correctness of which we are 
discussing, were founded in truth ? 

After the Long family were owners of Dray- 
cote we find plenty of examples of the use of this 
bad On the tomb of Sir Thomas Long, who 
died in 1508, it is found, and also on Draycote 
Mill; but there it is in connection with the coat 
of Long impaling Darell, which fixes its date at 
a period subsequent to 1490. 

he badge was seen in Aubrey’s time on a large 
monument, now destroyed, in the church of Box, 
to the memory of Anthony Long (fourth son of 
Sir Henry Long, of Wraxall and Draycote), who 
was buried there in 1578, The use of it on such 
a@ monument would seem to show that they re- 
rded it now rather as a family badge than as 
indicative of the tenure of Draycote. In fact it 
was at Bo®accompanied with the motto “ Envi 
will lye,” which is found only at Wraxall. (See 
Jackson’s Aubrey, pp. 29, 56.) 

The conclusion to which I have come is this 
—that there is no evidence either that the Cernes 
used this badge of the “ fetter-lock,” or that the 
Longs first adopted it, when they became their 
successors at Draycote, as an emblem of the tenure 
under which that estate was held. 

2. We will now go to Wraxall, and see whether 
we have any proof there of an early use of the 
“ fetter-lock ” as a cognizance by the Long family, 
and whether in the history of their estate there 
= ean find any peculiarity that may account 

for it. 

Without doubt the earliest known examples of 
its use are over the gateway leading into the 
manor house, and on an old tomb in the church at 
Wraxall. Judging from external appearances, 
there certainly seems no reason for considering 
the gateway otherwise than coeval with the older 
portions of the manor house, which would be 
about 1430-1450. At the first glance we should 
assign the tomb, which is that of a female, with 
what are described generally as the arms of 
“ Long Berkeley quartering Seymour,” 
to about 1450. In both instances the date would 
be certainly forty or fifty years before Wraxall 
and Draycote were held by one and the same 

rson. 

On the supposition that the badge really belongs, 
in the first instance at all prernn, Wracall, = 
we give any account of it? I think we can—as 
the following extracts will show. 

In the Shaftesbury Chartulary (Harl. MS. 61), 
in its account of “Wrokesham” (as Wraxall is 
there designated) as part of the manoryf Brad- 
ford, the whole of which belonged to that re- 
ligious house, we have, at fol. 82, the following 
entries respecting the tenants there :— 

“Witiectmus Bepet tenet unam hidam pro xx solid. 
pro omni servicio et dimid. virg. terre p. servic, de Bedel.” 


“Ospertus Sprruine tenet dimid. virgat. 
debet sequi hundreda et comit. justic. et 
tota hundreda, et ad comit. testificari.” 

These extracts, as we judge from internal eyi- 
dence, relate to about the year 1250. They show 
that two small holdings at Wraxall were appur- 
tenant to what are hereafter described as the 
offices of the “ Bedel” (or bailiff), and the “Ser- 
jeant” of the hundred of Bradford. The duties 
of these functionaries consisted, amongst other 
things, in carrying out the machinery of the court 
of the hundred, and enforcing its decisions. It is 
not difficult to see how appropriate a badge of 
such an office as the bailiff of the hundred held 
would be the “ fetter-lock.” 

In a survey of the manor, of the date 1630, we 
find the following entries, which mutatis mutandis 
seem but a translation, with some additional par- 
ticulars, of the extracts above given from the 
Shaftesbury Chartulary. In the index to this 
survey, the office held by Daniel Yerbury, which 
exactly a with that held some four 
hundred years before by Osbert Sperling, is called 
that of the “ Serjeant of the Hundred.” 

Fol. 26: — 

“Joun Loxe, Esq", is Bayliffe of the Hundred by 
inheritance and Tenure of certain lands he holdeth in 
Wraxall as before is set forth.” 

Fol. 24:— 

“ Joun Lona, Esq", holdeth freely one Hide of land in 
Wraxhall as of the foresaid Manour, sometymes the land 
of William Bedell, by Knight's Service, and xxxvs, Rent 
and Sute of Court,” &c. 

“ The said Jom holdeth also freely one half-yard land 
in Wraxall, as of the said Manour, by Serjeancye, viz‘ to 
make all Somons in the Hundred and Court of the Manour 
of Bradford, which belong to the King as Lord of the 
Manour, before the King’s Majesties Justices and at the 
Countie, and to somon all the men of Wraxall to do the 
Lords Workes, and te have his Drinking when the Lords 
Steward shall keep the Hundred Court and Courts of the 
Manour, and to do all Executions which pertain to the 
said Hundred at his proper Costs and Charges,” &c. 

Fol. 25: — 

“ Daniet Yersury holdeth freely one half-yard land 
in Wraxall as of the foresaid Manour by Serjeancye, viz‘ 
to attend the Bailiff of the Hundred of Bradford to take 
distresses throughout the Hundred, to make somons, and 
to bear witness to the Bailiff.” 

We can with certainty from these extracts draw 
the inference that the Long family came into a 
session not only of the estate of “ one hide,” held 
in Wraxall about the year 1250 by William Bedel, 
but also into possession of the smaller holding of 
“one half-yard land” that was appurtenant to 
the office of “ Bedel” (or bailiff) of the hundred 
of Bradford. And as the badge of the “ fetter- 
lock” was adopted by them from the earliest 
period of their settlement in Wraxall, it would 
appear probable that it was used as an emblem, 
appropriate enough, of the honourable office they 
held there under the Abbess of Shaftesbury a3 
Lady of the Hundred of Bradford. 
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8. A third point naturally arises,—How came 
the Longs first into Wraxall, and how did they ob- 
tain—by purchase or lands once 
belonging to William Bedel? I do not profess to 
be able to answer these — with any degree 
of certainty. Still, in the hope that others ma 
be able to supply some additional materials whic 
will help to clear up what to all who have tried 
to investigate it has proved a very difficult ques- 
tion, I venture to put forth the following con- 
siderations as possible helps towards its solution. 

It may be observed that the Long family 
would seem to have regarded this cognizance of 
the “fetter-lock” as an honourable one. On the 
tomb in Wraxall church it is repeated many 
times. On the gateway to the manor house, 

robably built by Robert Longe, the first of 
his family known to have roperty at 
Wraxall, we have as the termination of the label 
on what, heraldically speaking, would be the dex- 
ter side, the “fetter-lock”; and on the other, in 
Aubrey’s time, was a “stag’s head.” The same em- 
blems or badges are seen, and in the same order, 
ever a door o ning into the Longs’ chapel in 
Wraxall pwn No doubt the “ stag’s head” is 
the crest of Popham; and so is a record of the 
second wife of Robert Longe, who was of that 
family. The name of his first wife is only matter 
ef conjecture. May not the “ fetter-lock” possibly 
be derived from the property which he obtained 
through her? After all, between the date of 
William Bedel and the first settlement of the 
Longs in Wraxall, there would not be necessarily 
a period of more than one hundred and sixty years. 
It would not be too sanguine to hope that some 
documentary evidence may come to light which 
may supply the missing links, and so show the 
descent of the property, shortly after the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth: century, to the Longs. 

Leland and Camden both give us a few brief 
notices of the first “setting up of the house of 
the Longes.” The former says :— 

“ One Long Thomas, a stoute felow, was sette up by 
one of the olde Lordes Hungrefordes. And after by cause, 
this Thomas was caullid Long Thomas, Long after was 
ssurpid for the name of the family. This Long Thomas 
master had sum lande by Hungrefordes procuration. 
There succedid hym Robert and Henry.” 

The latter says: — 

“ A yong Gentleman of the house of Preux, being of 
tall stature, attending on the Lord Hungerford, Lord 
Treasurer of England, was among his fellows called 
Long H., who after preferred to a good marriage by his 
Lord, was called H. Long, that name continued to his 
posterity, knights and men of great worship.” 

Without accepting all the details of these tra- 
ditionary stories as quite reliable, I think we ma 
safely conclude, as all such tales have some trut 


in them, that they probably give the real state of 
the case as regards two facts: (1) that it was by 
marriage that the Longs first obtained property at 


Wraxall; and (2) that they were indebted for 
their advancement in some way or other to the 
Hungerfords. There is no difficulty, in truth, in 
accepting Camden’s statement on the latter point 
more rey ong for Walter Lord Hungerford, 
who was High Treasurer of England and Knight 
of the Garter, was a contemporary of Robert 
Longe, and was very well able to do a good 
service to those who were fortunate enough to be 
attached in | way to his household. 

There would seem to be some little reason for 
believing that lands once held by the family of 
Bedel came in course of time to that of Beriegh : 
the latter of whom, during the fourteenth century, 
were no inconsiderable landowners in the neigh- 
bourhood. The following extracts do not abso- 
lutely prove the fact, but they seem to show that 
such was not altogether improbable : — 

“ In 1291 we find Thomas de Forde bailiff of the hundred 
of Bradford, with lands in Wraxall in virtue of his office.”’ 

“In 1329, according to the Wilts fines, one Walter 
Harpden sells to Richard Poyntz of Bradford certain 
lands to which the office of bailiff was attached.” 

“In 1395 Richard Poyntz and others convey to Thomas 
Berlegh, Alice his wife, and John their son, all the lands 
they had by gift of Thomas Ford in Box, Twerton, Ford, 
and elsewhere.” 

Of one thing we are quite sure, that at this 
time members of the family of Berlegh were cer- 
tainly settled at Wraxall: as early as 1333 the 
name of Roger de Berlegh appears in a subsidy 
roll under Wraxall; and signatures of various 
members of it are also appended to deeds relating 
to property in the neighbourhood, from that time 
down to about the year 1400. Moreover, there 
was a place in Wraxall called Berley’s Sod Bar- 
ley’s) Court, which, according to Canon Jackson, 
aa to Blunt and then to Hussey (Aubrey, 

. 26). 
4 It has struck me also that, possibly, the arms on 
the old tomb in Wraxall church to which reference 
has been made may afford some slight confirmation 
of this conjecture. The shield which is said to be 
that of Berkeley, and certainly it looks as though 
intended for it, differs both as regards the number 
of the crosses pattée and the presumed charges on 
the chevron, no Berkeley coat having on the latter 
either roses or ‘plates. The whole monument is 
clumsily executed, and the shield bearing the arms 
in question much mutilated; but a careful exami- 
nation has convinced me that the charges on the 
shield are certainly not ten (as in every Berkeley 
coat), but mine; and that the charges on the 
chevron, judging from the one of them that re- 
mains most perfect, are as likely to be fleurs-de- 
lis as either roses or plates. Bearing in mind that 
the most diligent search has found no match at 
this early period between a Berkeley and a Sey- 
mour, the thought has occurred to me — 
sibly, after all, the shield may be intended for 
that of Berlegh, or, as it eame to be spelt, Barley ; 
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which certainly bears a strong resemblance to it, 


to say the least, and which is that given by Burke | 
crosslet 


fitchée argent, three fleurs-de-lis of the field.” 

This of course is mere ee and I know 
not whether between the families of Berlegh and 
Seymour there were any intermarriages. Still, 
with such a conjecture, the details of Camden’s 
story would fit in without — Between 
the families of Berlegh, Blunt, and Hu 
were close connections. In 1384 Thomas Berlegh, 
of Bathampton, was found to be “cousin and 
heir” of “Husee.” John Blunt, who died 1447, 
and was of the family that succeeded to Barley’s 
Court, married Wilhelmina, daughter of Thomas 
a Berlegh. When we recollect that the second 
wife of Sir Thomas Hungerford (the mother of 
Walter, Lord Hungerford) was Joanna, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Hussey, and so most probably a 
kinswoman of the Berlegh family, the story of the 
“ good marriage,” promoted by the “ Lord Trea- 
surer,” would seem _—. enough after all. 

Whilst, as regards the first two points — viz. 
(1) the incorrectness of attributing the badge 
of the “ fetter-lock” to Draycote before the time 
of the Longs, and (2) its real origin in the pe- 
culiar tenure under which the 
in Wraxall as bailiffs of the hundred of Brad- 
ford—I am sanguine as to having given the cor- 
rect account, I submit my other considerations 
to your readers, in the hope that the few addi- 
tional particulars wanting may be supplied, and 
so & matter be cleared up which hitherto has been 
very puzzling to Wiltshire archeologists. 

Wrttram Henry Jonss. 

The Vicarage, Bradford-on-Avon. 


FUNERAL FLOWERS: GOLDSMITH. 


“ The Rubrics in High Places.—It is reported that at 
the funeral of the infant Prince Alexander, on Tuesday, 
the three daughters of Mr. Beck, the Prince of Wales's 
land agent at Sandringham, scattered white violets, prim- 
roses, and anemones on the coffin, instead of ‘earth,’ at 
° sentence ‘ Ashes to ashes,’” &c.— Zhe Rock, April 14, 
1871. 


If the matter were of sufficient importance I 


think it would be found that i addition to would | 


be the fact, and not “instead of.” It is not likel 
that the clergyman would have omitted “eart 
to earth ” or the sexton have failed in the usual 
accompaniment. 


The following notice is in a better spirit, and I | 


think worth preserving :— 


“Had any of our readers visited Goldsmith’s tomb in | 


the Temple last week they would have found it, as we 
did, strewn with early spring flowers. Some loving 
hand had scattered primroses and violets and snowdrops 
upon the stone which covers all that is mortal of poor 
‘Nolly.’ The flowers had evidently been placed there on 
the anniversary of the day of his death by some devoted 


ssey there | 


held some land | 
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Vicar of Wakefield and The Deserted Village. It was 9 
| jen | mage to pay to departed greatness. Perchance 
t was an inhabitant of 


* Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain,’ 
who had ae the tribute—some broken soldier, some par- 
son ‘to all the country dear,’ or some Dr. Primrose of 
| the period, if indeed such a worthy man exist; but who- 
ever it may have been it was a worthy act, and suggests 
acustom which we heartily wish were naturalised among 
| us.”— Figaro, April 27, 1871. 
Crarry (4 8S. vii. 289) will be pleased to find 
| that “Old Goldy” still has admirers, amo 
| whom I reckon myself, though unable to help 
him to the reference.* Such of our young men 
whose studies and pursuits he describes, it may 
| be hoped will take more than “a glance at the 
| Saturday Review,” as they will find in it no tolera- 
| tion for those who neglect classics, whether ancient 
or modern. But many young and even middle- 
aged men, who are entitled to be called well-read, 
know little of our standard authors of the last 
century. Great books have appeared and 
subjects have arisen since we were young, and the 
| pressure for them is immediate. I offer one in- 
| stance from my own experience. When Mr. 
Bright delivered his clever simile of “ the Seotch 
| Terrier” I was in the country among men who 
were above the average of careful readers. I said 
| that the simile was in the notes to The Dunciad, 
| and wrote out the lines. See “N. & Q.” 348. ix. 
| 294. Iwas complimented on my quickness in having 
| invented and versified my fiction within an hour 
| after the arrival of the papers. Of four men, each 
at least as much a reader as myself, only one had 
read The Dunciad, and that in a one-volume edi- 
tion of Pope without notes, FIrzHoPKINs. 
Garrick Club, 


QUOTATIONS IN “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


There are two metrical quotations in Robinson 
Crusoe. One is apropos of the hero’s joy on getting 
safe to shore on the island, after his shipwreck :— 

“ For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first.”+ 

Whence is this taken ? 

The second occurs near the commencement of 
Part 1., and when-Crusoe is settled in his little 
farm in Bedfordshire : — 

“ Now I thought, indeed, that I enjoyed the middle 
| state of life that my father so earnestly recommended to 
me, and lived a kind of heavenly life, something like 
| sa is described by the poet upon the subject of a country 
| life — 

* Free from vices, free from care, 
Age has no pain, and youth no snare.’” 

I remember, some years ago, thinking to find 
this couplet in Cowley or Sir George Mackenzie, 
but I searched in vain. The lines have unex- 
| pectedly turned up just now, while looking over & 
| ° This has been supplied by Mr. C. WYLIE, see p. 394. 
{+ This quotation was inquired after, but unsuccess- 


pilgrim to the shrine of the genius who gave us The | fully, in “N. & Q.” 3"4 §. ii. 166.—Ep.] 
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curious old song book of last century, called The 
British Musical Miscellany, or the Dehghtful Grove, 
London, n.d. They form part of a song of two 
stanzas given in yol. ii, p. 78: both words and 
music are anonymous ; — 
“THE COUNTRY LIYE. 
“ Happy is a country li 
Best with poe by health and ease ! 
Free from factious noise and strife, 
We only plot ourselves to please ; 
Peace of mind’s our day’s delight, 
And love or welcome dreams at night. 
* Hail! n fields and shady woods! 
Hail co streams that still run pure, 
Nature’s uncorrupted goods, 
Where virtue only dwells secure ! 
Free from vice, and free from care, 
Age has no pain, nor youth a snare,” 

I dare Say your learned correspondent Dr. 
Rrwpavtt could tell me the authorship of the 
song and the date of the book. The verses of 
Sir George Mackenzie, which I had in mind, 
begin thus: — 

“ O happy conntry life! pure like its air ; 

Free from the rage of pride, the pangs of care. 

Here happy souls lie bathed in soft content, 

And are at once secure and innocent.” 
E1RIoNNACH, 

P.S. I should like to know the date of another 
music-book of mine: Harmonia Sacra, or Divine 
and Moral Songs, with Hymns and Anthems, 
London, n. d. sm. 4to. It contains, among other 
a_i “The Character of a Happy Life,” by Sir 
H. Wotton; hymns from George Herbert, Addi- 
son, &c.; Dr. Watts’ “ Busy Bee”; and “A Para- 
Sy on the Lord’s Prayer, from Gent, Mag. for 

pt. 1754.” 


Fotx Lore, Sussex: tHe Stow-worm.—In 
looking over Choice Notes on Folk Lore extracted 
from “N. & Q.,” I found on p. 243 a notice of 
the Sussex superstition that the slow-worm has 
certain words written on its belly. The version 
there given is— 

“Tf I could hear as well as see, 
No man of life should master me.” 
What I have heard is somewhat different, and I 
venture to think also worth recording. It is as 
follows :— 
“Tf I could hear as well as I can see, 
No man nor beast should pass by me.” 


Hy-styxs.— In common perhaps with the 
multitude, I have been in the habit of writing 
this “high-jinks,” and have considered it to re- 
present an exhilaration of spirits issuing in a game 
of romps, or frantic merriment. Under that im- 
pression I have even written “highest jinks ” for 
extray t fun. 

But I have been altogether wrong, as the note 
from Allan Ramsay will show, “ hy-jinks ” being 


a specific form of tipsy merriment. The Scottish 
poet thus explains it in his Elegy on Maggy John- 
ston, i. 25, Edin. 1780 :— 

“A dranken game, or new project to drink and be 
rich: thus the queff or cup is to the brim, then one 
of the company takes a pair of dice, and after crying 
‘ Hy-jinks,’ he throws them out: the number he casts 
up points out the person that must drink; he who threw 
beginning at himself number one, and so round till the 
number of the person agree with that of the dice (which 
may fall upon himself if the number be within omy 
then he sets the dice to him, or bids him take them ; he 
on whom they fall is obliged to drink or pay a small 
forfeiture in money, then throws, and so on. Bat if he 
forgets to cry ‘ Hy-jinks’ he pays a forfeiture into the 
bank. Now, he on whom it falls to drink (if there be 
anything in the bank worth drawing) gets it all if he 
drinks ; then with a great deal of caution he empties his 
cup, sweeps up the money, and orders the = to be 
filled again, and then throws; for if he errs in the arti- 
cles he loses the privilege of drawing the money. The 
articles are—(1) Drink, (2) Draw, (3) Fill, (4) Cry ‘ Hy- 
jinks,’ (5) Count just, (6) Chuse your doublet, man—viz. 
when two equal numbers of the dice is thrown, the per- 
son whom you chuse must pay a double of the common 
forfeiture, and so must you when the dice is in his hand 
(sic). A rare project is this, and no bubble, I can assure 
you ; for a covetous fellow may save money, and get 
himself as drunk as he can desire in less than an hour's 
time.” 

This is an explanation of what is not really 
worthy of it, save that it may correct ignorance 
of the same character as my own. D. 


Retentne Beauties France.—No one cir- 
cumstance, in connexion with the recent political 
changes in France, has more disgusted the English 
than the atrocious libels and caricatures circulated 
in Paris against the Empress Eugénie. This 
unmanliness, in the treatment of ladies whose 
husbands have for the time been invested with 
supreme power, it will be seen by the following 
extract from the writings of him who now pre- 
sides over the destinies of France, has always 
been a characteristic of the Parisian populace and 
their infamous press. Referring to the state of 
France in January 1795, M. Thiers thus expresses 
himself : — 

“ Madame Tallien était la femme du jour qu’ils accu- 
saient le plus, car & toutes les époques on en avait accusé 
une: c’était la perfide enchanteresse & laquelle ils repro- 
chaient, comme autrefois & Madame Roland, et plus 
anciennement & Marie-Antoinette, tous les maux du 

uple.”— Histoire de la Révolution frangaise, vol. vii. 

iv. xxvi. pp. 54, 55, Paris, 1845, 
Wm. B. Mac Cane. 

Moncontour-de-Bretagne, Cotes du Nord, France. 

Dacrer.— 

“ A certain Monsieur Dacier, two hundred years ago, 
started the paradox that the French writers of his time 
were as good as the classics, The notion found favour 
among his ingenious countrymen, and engendered a con- 
troversy in which many witty things were said on both 
sides. How many of us are there who remember even 
the names of the French authors who were handicapped 
with Homer and Virgil ? "—Pall Mall Gazette, April 26, 
1 
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The above is part of a very able article on Mr. 
Lowe’s speech to the Civil ineers, in which 
he repeated his depreciation of classical studies. 
If Dacier is’ not a slip of the pen, the writer must 
have strangely forgotten his reading on the ques- 
tion, which has not fallen into such complete 
oblivion as he su Dacier, though he did 
not contribute any wit to the controversy, was the 
most learned and vehement writer on the side of 
the ancients. La Biographie générale says of 

m:— 

“ Amoureux des auteurs qu’il interprétait, il était in- 
capable d’y apercevoir un défaut, et pour dissimuler 
leurs imperfections, il soutenait les plus étranges para- 
doxes. D’autres fois, il se laissait aller & des interpréta- 
tions singulitres, que Boileau appelait ‘les révélations de 
M. Dacier.’ Un homme d’esprit I’a caractérisé en disant, 
‘Il connaissait tout des anciens hors la griice et la 
finesse.’ Un autre disait de lui, ‘que c’était un gros 
mulet chargé de tout le bagage de l’antiquité.’” 

A controversy of which Swift's Battle of the Books 
is a part will not drop out of literary history, and 
those who wish to know the most interesting part 
of it may consult Rigault’s La Querelle des Anciens 
om: — Paris, 1856, H. B. C, 

ud. 


Parattet Passaces.—I do not know that 
Byron’s touching reference to the “ young gallant 
Howard,” in Childe Harold, has been noticed as 
having its prototype in the Pastor Fido of Guarini. 
Byron’s verse runs as follows : — 

“ There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 

And mine were nothing had I such to give ; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

Which living waves where thou did’st cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turn’d from all she brought, to those she could not 


bring. 
Full of pathos and beauty as this is, it is 
scarcely so pathetic as the wail of the Italian: — 


“ O Primavera, gioventi: dell’ anno, 
Bella madre de’ fiori, 
D’ erbe novelle e di novelli amori ; 
Tu torni ben, ma teco 
Non tornano i sereni 
E fortunati di delle mie gioje: 
Tu torni ben, tu torni, 
Ma teco altro*non torna, 
Che del perduto mio caro tesoro, 
La rimembranza misera e dolente.” 

One Gilbert, a French poet of the seventeenth 
century, has the following madrigal, “Sur l’art 
d’aimer d’Ovide ”: — 

“ Cette lecture est sans égale, 
Ce livre est un petit dédale, 
Ou lesprit prend plaisir d'errer ; 
Phillis, suivez les pas d’Ovide, 
C'est le plus agréable guide 
Qu’on peut choisir pour s’égarer.” 
This is obviously the original of Prior's epigram:— 


“ Ovid is the surest guide 
You can name to show the way 
To any-woman, maid or wife, 
Who resolves to go astray.” 
More neat and pointed than Gilbert, but Prior 
says ae whence he got his idea. 
I do not know who owns the incessantly quoted 
“ T do not like thee, Dr. Fell,” 
but it evidently comes from the “Non amo te, 
Sabidi,” of Martial, the i father of 
innumerable witticisms, G. J. De Wipe. 


A North Lancasnrre Sone.—The following 
humorous song, in the dialect of Furness, North 
Lancashire, was formerly very popular in that 
district and also in the adjoining counties. It has 
never yet been in print, except in the columns of 
a local newspaper to which I sent it. May I hope 
to find a home for it in “N. & Q.” 2? — 

“ Cum Roger ta me as thou ert mi son, 

An tak the best counsel o’ life; 
Cum hidder, I say, wi’out farder delay, 
An I'll warn’t ta I'll git tha a wife—I will! 
Yes I will, sooa I will, 
An I'll warn’t ta I'll git tha a wife—I will! 
“ Put on thi best cleas, at iver thou hes, 
An kiss ivery lass at thou meets; 
Ther’s sum i'll leak shy, an tak it awry, 
But udders i'll co tha a sweet—thay will! 
Yes thay will, sooa thay will, 
But udders i'll co tha a sweet—thay will! 
“ The first bonny lass that Roger did meet 
Was a farmer’s fair douter, her neam it was Kate ; 
She didn’t exchange wi him many a word, 
But she fetch’d him a slap i’ the feace—she did! 
Yes she did, sooa she did, 
But she fetch’d him a slap i’ the feace—she did 
“ Ses Roger, if this be like laitin a wife, 
I'll never ga laitin anudder; 
Bat I will leve sing’el o’ t’ days o’ mi life, 
An I'll away yam ta mi mudder—I will! 
Yes I will, sooa I will, 
An [’ll away yam ta mi mudder—I will!” 
Morris. 
17, Sutton Street, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 


Forx Lore: Tuunper.—I pointed out that 
when thunder is heard the Greeks of Asia Minor 
say the Almighty is moving his boxes—that is, 
furniture. I find that our forefathers’ attributed 
thunder to the god Thur playing at = 

Hyper CLARKE. 


An Ancrent CustoM.— 

King David, B.C. 1015. 

“ Now the children of Israel after their number, to wit, 
the chief fathers and captains of thousands and hundreds, 
and their officers that served the king in any matter of 
the courses, which came in and went out month by 
month throughout all the months of the year.”—1 Chron. 
xxvii. 1. 

Queen Victoria, A.D. 1871. 

“The course of waits of Her Majesty’s household for 
the month of March, and the dates on which the duties 
commence are as follows:—Lady of the Bedchamber, 
Duchess of Roxburghe, 7th. Woman of the ber, 
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Viscoun ewton, 7th; Hon. Mrs. Alexander Gordon, 
2ist. ake, Honour, Hon. Lucy M. Kerr, 9th ; Hon. 
Horatia C. Stopford, 9th. Lords in Waiting, Lord 
Camoys, 7th; Lord Methuen, 21st. Grooms in Waiting, 
Rear-Admiral Lord Frederick Kerr, 7th ; Major-General 
Sir Francis Seymour, Bart., 2ist. Equerries, Colonel 
C. T. Du Plat, Colonel the Earl of Mountcharles; Pages 
of Honour, G. W. Grey, Esq., Hon. G. F. H. Somerset.” 
Court Journal, March 4, 1871. 

It is highly interesting to compare the monthly 
courses contained in the “ General Rota of Waits 
of Her Majesty’s Household for the Year 1871” 
with the courses of King David's household, 
“which came in and went out month by month,” 
as recorded in the 27th chapter of the First Book 
ef Chronicles. Rayner. 


Mvm, orn Brunswick a strone Beer. 
Its etymology is given in 1" S. iv. 177; 3*¢ S. vi. 
434, 503; vii. 41, 101, 163, with extracts,"which 
do not include the following :— 

“T have not forgot to drink your health here in mum, 
which I think very well deserves its reputation of being 
the best in the world.”—Letter from Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu, dated Brunswick, Nov. 23, O.S, 1716. w.P 


A Cromwett Nore.—I found the enclosed 
amongst some old Oxford papers. It may be 
worth finding a place in “N. & Q.” J. R. B. 

“The Father of the late Dr. Smith, Master of Pem- 
broke College, was a Captain of a Ship. His original 
Name was Cromwell: being the Grandson of Richard 
Cromwell, son of Oliver. He changed his Name to Smith, 
conceiving it probable that the Name of Cromwell might 
injure his Promotion in the Navy. 

“ Dr. Smith, therefore, was the last Lineal Descendant 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

“This Story was told me by Mt Dundas of Richmond, 
whom I met at Lord Howe's, November 8*, 1809. 

“ Scrope BerpMORE, 
“ Warden of Merton.” 


Mrpas.— Midas was the name of more than one 
king of Phrygia. I wish to point out that this 
name is connected with the Lydian Medeus (God), 
and as these languages have been traced by me 
to the Paleogeorgian stock, the Georgian Tsmida 
(saint, holy) may also be associated. Midas is 
an example of the use of the name of a god asa 
_- name or title, such as we have in Baal, 

elech, and Adonai. The Phrygian Balen, for 
king (also represented by Upéli in Georgian) is a 
instance. Hype CLARKE. 


Queries. 


Evernz AraM.—Will some one kindly inform 
me which was published first—the dream by T. 
Hood, or the novel by Lord Lytton? Cxarry. 

{“ The Dream” by T. Hood was published in 1831, and 
Lord Lytton’s novel in the following year. } 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of the 
following, and where can I obtain the poem con- 
taining it ?— 


“No! thou art not my first love, 
I had loved before we met ; 
And the music of that summer dream 
Is pleasant to me yet. 
But thou, thou art my last love, 
My dearest and my best ; 
My heart but shed its outer leaves 
‘0 give thee all the rest.” 
Lawrz. B, Tomas. 
Library, 


theneum Building, Baltimore. 


Tuomas BaskERvILLE.—Can I be referred to 
an engraved or other portrait of Thomas Basker- 
ville, an inventor, circa 1760 ? G.C. 


Tue Cop Fisuery or NEWFOUNDLAND, AND AN 
Convent IN France.—In 

“A Summary, Historical and Political, of the First 
Planting, Progressive Improvements, and Present State 
of the British Settlements in North America. By Wil- 
liam Douglass,M.D.” Boston, 1755, 8vo, 
this curious statement occurs at p. 287, sect. vi. 
vol. i. concerning the island of Newfoundland and 
its cod-fishery :— 

“ King Charles I., bubbled by the French, gave them a 
liberty of fishing and curing fish in Newfoundland, upon 
the silly pretext of supplying an English convent in France 
with fish.” 


I will be very thankful for the name of this 
convent, if known. D. Burke. 
Teddington. 


“Comes to Grrer.”—When did this expres- 
sion first become general in England? Brown- 
ing uses it in his new poem Hervé Riel, the 
scene of which is laid in 1692, thus— 

“ Not a spar that comes to grief.” 


Is the expression as now used correct English 
or simply slang ? E. A. D. 


DrvonsHIRE Worps.—Can you give any ex- 
planation as to the following terms in common 
use in Devonshire ?—Clome, common crockery ; 
Clome shop, crockery shop; Maund, a hamper ; 
Seam, of hay, 3 cwt.; pn of straw, 2 ewt. 
Hay and straw are commonly sold by the “ seam” 
in Devonshire, and not by the cwt. or ton as 
elsewhere. E. Gutson. 


Tue Vers “Evxamovrep.”—Is a lover enam- 
oured of his mistress or with her? In my courting 
days the former was the correct phrase, but now 
the latter is coming into use. I notice it in the 
article attributed to Mr. Gladstone in the last 
Edinburgh Review. D, Biarr. 

Melbourne. 


Gross Eatrne.—Is the following extract from 
a letter by Gray the poet a joke or not P— ' 

“Our friend Dr. —— (one of its [Cambridge] nuis- 
ances) is not expected here again in a hurry. He is gone 
to his grave with five fine mackarel (large and full of 
roe) in his belly. He ate them all at one dinner; but 
his fare was a turbot on Trinity Sunday, of which he 
left little for the company besides bones, He had not 
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been hearty all the week; but after this sixth fish he 

never held up his head more, and a violent looseness 

carriei him off. They say he made a very good end.” 
Wee 


Hoaan.—Gray, the poet, writing 1737, says — 
“For your reputation, we keep to ourselves your not 
hunting nor drinking hogan, either of which here would 
be sufficient to lay your honour in the dust.” 
W.P. 


What was the drink so called ? 
[This query appeared in our 1* §. iii. 450, but elicited 
no reply. The same q ven in Southey’s 
Common-Place Book, iii, 86, to which the editor, J. W. 
Warter, B.D., has added the following note to the word 
Hogan: “Query? Was this in the original MS. of 
Gray written &yay, i. e. much, very much?” But accord- 
ing to Lord Macaulay in his Biographies, p. 52, he speaks 
of OliverGoldsmith having been “ sent in his seventh year 
to a village school kept by an old quartermaster on halé- 
pay, who professed to teach nothing but es writing, 
and arithmetic, but who had an inexhaustible fund of 
stories about ghosts, banshees, and fairies, about the 
t Rapparee chiefs, Baldearg O'Donnell and galloping 


of “Galloping Hogan,” one of the chiefs of the 
Irish Rapparees, we find the following notices in The 
Impartial History of the Wars in Ireland, by George 
Storey. We read at p. 229, under the date Sept. 24, 1691, 
“The same day we had an account that Galloping 
Hogan, a fellow that had got upwards of one hundred 
Rapparees together, horse and foot, and got much plunder 
by robbing the Sutlers and other people that came into his 
power, he was now so bold as to set upon a party of carrs 
coming towards the camp with little or no guard, nigh 
Cullen, and took away with him seventy-one small 
horses, though he durst not stay to do any more mis- 
chief.” 


We next meet with Hogan at p. 270, on Oct. 19 :—“On 
the 19th, Hogan and most of his crew came in at Ros- 
creagh, and had the benefit of the proclamation, being 
allowed twenty-four men by the general to suppress other 
Rapparees upon occasion, though this was fatal to him, 
for some of that sort of people murdered him after- 
wards,”} 


“ no Murper.”—In the remarkable 
tract so called, I find towards the end an expres- 
sion which reminds one of Sterne’s ass as a desig- 
nation for man’s animal nature. This was before 
Sterne, and is probably both much older and by 
no means infrequent in literature. Will any one 
with learning and leisure think it worth while to 
hunt it up? 

“We have all our beast within us, and whosoever 
(says Aristotle, Pol. iii. c. 11) is governed by a man 
without law is governed by a man and by a beast.” 

The term employed by Sterne would be very 
likely to occur in the productions of some of the 
burlesque preachers of a few centuries ago. 

EMO. 


May-Day Custom.—It was the custom at Ox- 
ford a generation ago for little boys to blow horns 
about the streets early on May-day, and they did 
it for the purpose of “calling up the old maids.” 
The same custom obtained in this old town of 
Lynn, and the purpose appears to have been thesame, 


for I have heard the v hrase, “calli the old 
maids,” used amongst t ; boys heoanae first of 
this present May. I asked an aged inhabitant how 
long the horn-blowing had ceased, and he replied 
“ Ever since the Reform Bill came in”; but that 
he remembered the time when the workhouse 
children were let out for May-day early in the 
morning with their horns and garlands, and a 
worthy alderman whom he named always kept 
open house on that day, and gave them a good 
dinner. “Calling up the old maids” refers, I 
conclude, to the custom of calling up the maids, 
ae old or young, to go a-maying. Quis, 


[May has always been considered the merriest of 
months—“ the fairest of the year.” The custom of horn- 
blowing is thus noticed by worthy Tom Hearne in his 
preface to Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, p. 18: “’Tis 
no wonder, therefore, that upon the jollities of the first of 
May formerly, the custom of blowing with, and drinking 
in horns so much prevailed, which, though it be now 
generally disused, yet the custom of blowing them pre- 
vails at this season, even to this day, at Oxford, to re- 
mind people of the pleasantness of that part of the year.” 
Aubrey has this memorandum in his Remains of Gen- 
tilisme and Judaisme, MS. Lansd. 266, p. 5.: “ At Oxford 
the boys do blow cows’ horns and hollow canes all night ; 
and on May-day the young maids of every parish carry 
about garlands of flowers, which afterwards they hang 
up in their churches.” At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, too, it 
was formerly usual on May mornings for the young girls 
to sing these lines in the streets, at the same time scatter- 
ing flowers :— 

“ Rise up maidens, fie for shame! 
For I’ve been four long miles from home, 
I’ve been gathering my garlands gay, 


Rise up, fair maids, and take in your May.”] 

Puritan oF Names.—A note in 
Hume’s History of England (vii. 230, ed. 1791) 
says, speaking of the Commonwealth, that— 

“Tt was usual for the pretended saints at that time to 
change their names from Henry, Edward, Anthony, Wil- 
liam, which they regarded as heathenish, into others more 
sanctified and godly, ...... Here are the names of a 
jury said to be enclosed in the county of Sussex about 
this time.” 

The names I need not repeat, as they are fami- 
liar to most of us. ‘The list is quoted from 
Brome’s Travels in England, p. 279—a book to 
which I have not access here; but surely we may 
safely come to the conclusion, without verifying 
the passage, that these eighteen wonderful names 
are either a forgery or a joke. I am anxious to 
know what contemporary authority there is for the 
statement in the early part of the note. I know 
modern writers have repeated the same thing 
over and over again, and that novelists have 
ransacked their imaginations to find characteristic 
names for their Puritan characters, but I do not 
remember any trustworthy evidence of the Com- 
monwealth time or that of Charles II. that would 
lead us to believe that strange Christian names 
were more common in those days than now. 
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What have we on this subject in the 
works of the Restoration playwrights 
Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Own tHe AnsENcE OF ANY Frencn WorpD FOR 
“to Ripg.”—There is no one word in French 
which connotes the action of riding on horse- 
back. Monter signifies the action of mounting on 
horseback, but hardly of the continuous action of 
riding. To express this the French say étre or 
aller, or se promener, 4 cheval: this properly means 
riding for amusement. Is this the reason that 
Frenchmen generally decline to ride with the 
hounds, because they can only “se promener a 
cheval ”? just as they are too volatile to continue 
the action of standing, and so have no word to ex- 
press it. E. Brenxrysorr. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 

“ Roveus,”—When was this word first used to 
designate the scum of the Dag the “dangerous 
classes,” the residuum, as Mr. Bright called them ? 
The word was wanted as being more specific than 
mob, In a mob there usually is a proportion of 
roughs, but a mob may be simply a motley col- 
lection of turbulent, noisy, but still honest, people; 
it need not necessarily be composed of roughs nor 
even comprise 

Is not the word a mere abbreviation of ruffans, 
and should we not write ruffs? I fancy I first 
saw the word “ roughs” in print during the turbu- 
lent period of the elections that followed the 
first Reform Bill, about 1833 or 1834. 

The following is from the recently published 
Life: of Barham. Ina poetical invitation to Dr. 
Hume (Nov. 4, 1837) he says :— 

« "ll be lots of new policemen 
To control the rogues and roughs.” 


Can any reader of “N, & Q.” give me an earlier 
instance of the word ? JAYDER, 


Charles Dickens once said, “I entertain so strong an 
objection to the euphonious softening of ruffian into 
rough, which has lately become popular, that I restore 
the right word to the heading of this paper.” -— The 
Ruffian, by the Uncommercial Traveller, All the Year 
Round, Oct. 10, 1868. Dr. Motley, however, in his 
United Netherlands, iv. 138, ascribes its use to Queen 
Elizabeth in her last illness: “The great queen, moody, 
despairing, dying, wrapt in profoundest thought, with 
eyes fixed upon the ground or already gazing into in- 
finity, was besought by the counsellors around her to 
name the man to whom she chose that the crown should 
devolve, ‘Not to a rough,’ said Elizabeth sententiously 
and grimly.” Dr. Motley adds in a note, apparently 
from a letter of Secretary Scaramelli, that the word 


“e) lingua inglese significa persona bassa e 
Tae Trrant.—In The Times of May 5, 


1871, p. 9, col. 5, we read— 


“There is too much reason in the contention of Mr. 
critics that he affected the style of gardening 


of the Sicilian tyrant,* who switched off the heads of 
the tallest poppies, and let the dwarf varieties alone.” 


The switching is, I think, first told in Greek 
writers by Herodotus (v. 92) of Thrasybulus, 
repeated by Aristotle (Pol. iii. 13, 17, ed. Eaton 
of Periander, and by Livy (i. 54) and Ovid (Fasts, 
ii. 701) of Tarquinius Superbus, The edition of 
the Politics to which I have referred above gives 
no reference to any Sicilian tyrant. Was the 
“Thunderer” confusing the story told of Pha- 
laris with those of the other tyrants to whom the 
“switching” is commonly ascribed? or is there 
any Sicilian legend of the kind? § A Srupenr. 


of your correspond- 


TENNYSONIANA.—Can any 
these two passages in 


ents tell me the meaning o 
Tennyson, Princess ?— 


“Those monstrous males that carve the living hou 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave.” 


iii, 293, 
[See “ N. & Q.” 294 S, v, 58.] 
“ She that taught the Sabine how to rule.”—ii. 65. 

T. 
[There appears to be an allusion in this line to Numa 
Pompilius, the second king of Rome, whose name repre- 
sents the rule of law and order. The universal tradition 
of the Sabine origin of Numa intimates that the Romans 
must have derived a great portion of their religious sys- 
tem from the Sabines, rather than from the Etruscans, as 
is commonly believed.—Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Biography, ii. 1212.] 


“Tae Boynoop or St. Taomas VILLANEUVE 
(sic), Bartolomé Esteban Murillo, No. 256. Sent 
by Lord Ashburton” (vide Catalogue of the late 
Exhibition of Old Masters). What were the 
adventures of this particular St. Thomas, the 
second half of whose name has been, I am apt to 
think, misspelled in the catalogue ? 

RapEctiFFE. 

[An excellent account of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
Archbishop of Valentia, will be found in Alban Butler's 
Lives of the Saints, Sept. 18.] 


the*“Denunciation to the 
Parliament” of the Kehl'edition of Voltaire’s works 
(1781) there are one or two allusions which I do 
not understand :— 

“Men who are avaricious rather than malicious had 
discovered in a plant which was almost unknown a 
fatal virtue for enabling citizens to be sent to sleep and 
robbed. ...... You thought you ought to punish the 
first attempts by chastisement sufficiently rigorous to 
inspire a salutary terror.” 

What does this refer to? Also, where can I 
find an account of the young man of Abbeville 
who was condemned to death for “blasphemies 
and crimes” engendered by reading Voltaire? I 
quote from a translation, as I have never seen the 
original. C, Extiot Browne. 


* The italics are mine. 
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Replies. 
BARKER AND BURFORD'S PANORAMAS. 
(4 S. vii. 279.) 

In reply to Mr. Norman’s general queries about 
the Leicester Square Panoramas, I should like to 
say a few words. Henry Aston Barker married a 
daughter of Admiral Bligh of the “ Bounty,” with 
whom my family were very intimate. I dis- 
tinctly remember going to West Square, South- 
wark, where Mr. ker lived, and seeing him 
in his wooden rotunda behind the house, and 
mounted on a moveable scaffolding, painting 
“ Spitzbergen” over the “ Battle of Waterloo.” He 
was then, with his long brush, —— a 
charge of cuirassiers with icebergs and white 
bears that quite chilled you to look at. This was 
ery, in 1817, when I was four years old; 

ut I also distinctly remember “Athens” in 
Leicester Square—the Acropolis and the beautiful 
atmosphere. As the canvas of “ Waterloo” was 
used as I say, is it not probable that Mr. Barker 
was the painter of the great battle? I am tempted 
to go on about Admiral Bligh. 
t an even earlier date than that named, I was 
sent with my nurse (who still lives with my 
family) to stay at Farningham, where the admiral 
lived; and he used to take me on his knee, and 
let me play with the bullet that was strung on a 
blue ribbon round his neck, and had been the 
weight he used for measuring the amount of 
bread he could allow himself and crew in their 
boat voyage of 4,000 miles. Bligh was a small 
man with a hasty temper. He sat in a library 
walled with books, and the house had sea curi- 
osities which he had collected for Mrs. Bligh. 
It was asked who she was in an early number of 
“N. & Q.” (2°48, ii. 411); but no answer has 
been given, I believe. I have heard the following 
romantic story, but without names. 

Mrs. Bligh was the daughter of a literary man 
who was associated with Adam Smith in his 
wri on political economy, &c. The cause of 
his retirement to Scotland was thus narrated : — 
As a youth he had been with a private tutor, a 
clergyman ; and Lord S. (Sandwich ?) was a fellow 
pupil, The young nobleman fell in love with the 
tutor’s daughter, and was consequently removed 
by his relations; but the lovers to corre- 
spond, and the pupil who sunainel Wan to be the 
medium of communication, Being however a 
rival, he stopped the letters on both sides, per- 
suading the writers that they were faithless to 
each other, and so succeeded at last in winning 
the lady for himself. I have been told that Mrs. 
Bligh, who was an intimate friend of my mother, 
was the only issue of this unhappy marriage. Can 


any one clear or gainsay this tradition ? 
e admiral was a Cornish man, and had a scar 


on his cheek. George III. asked him, at a levée, in 
what action he had been wounded; and made him 
tell the story py tay a boy, he was helping his 
father to catch a horse in their orchard, when the 
father threw a small hatchet to turn the animal, and 
unwittingly struck his son. Lady O’Connell, one 
of the admiral’s daughters, was a person of great 
spirit, and defended her father with a pw 
against rebels during his pee of Van 
Diemen’s Land. Frances and Jane Bligh were 
twins. Ann was a beauty, but mentally afflicted. 
The admiral was a severe martinet, even at home; 
and not a little was he angered at finding his 
daughters pursued from church by a stranger, 
who had been told, in answer to his advertisement 
for a wife, to appear blowing his nose in the aisle 
of Farningham church, where a lady favourable 
to his views would be present. The ladies, unable 
to repress their laughter, betrayed themselves; 
and their father gave both them and their be 
some very emphatic broadsides from his ly 
excited tongue. 

Perhaps Tews ne beyond my brief in these 
memoranda; but «Bounty ’ Bligh was a man for 
our naval country to be proud of. Asa navigator, 
shown in his conduct of the great boat voyage in 
the Pacific, he may be called, like Nelson — 

“ The greatest sailor since our world began.” 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


[ We are also indebted to the Rev. H. T. ELLacomsy 
for a reference to an interesting notice of Henry Aston 
Barker, Esq., which appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for October, 1856.—Eb. ] 


I saw in England, many years ago, two large 
panoramas which I do not find on this list. Were 
they not by these artists? The one in Leicester 
Square (anno — was truly a gorgeous and @ 
Georgius affair, “The Coronation of George IV.”; 
whereas that of King William IV. (the Reform 
Bill), which I witnessed in Westminster Abbey 
in 1831, was, as “H. B.” facetiously termed it in 
one of his clever caricatures, “A Half-crown- 
ation.” The other panorama I saw in Liverpool 
in 1823-4 was “The Storming of Geringapatany 
and death of Tippoo-Saheb. JA. L. 


WILLIAM BALIOL. 
8. vii. 302.) 
John Baliol brother William. 
he competitor was the youngest son o' tga 
and his three elder brothers—Hugh, Alan, an 
Alexander—all died childless before he claimed 
the throne of Scotland. There is a pretty good 
—— of the Balliols in Robertson’s Ayrshire 
‘amilies, vol. i., and of their predecessors, the De 
Morvilles, in vol. ii. A Sir William Balliol was 
one of the seven Scots commissioners to France 
in 1803, (Hailes’ Annals.) Whether he was the 
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pe mentioned by J. R, S. as buried at Canter- 


ury, or William Balliol (or Baillie) of Hoprig 
and Penston in East Lothian, it may be difficult 
tosay. The latter personage, who is said to have 
married a daughter of the patriot Wallace, was 
the ancestor of the Baillies of Lamington in 
Clydesdale, where they have flourished for five 
hundred years. He is conjectured by the con- 
tinuator of Nisbet’s Heraldry to have been the 
second son of Sir Alexander Balliol of Cavers, a 
collateral relative of the king of Scots. The same 
authority states that Sir Alexander of Cavers 
married Isabel, heiress of Richard de Chilham, and 
widow of David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athol. If 
this be correct, it is curious that this lady, who 
died in 1292, lies buried in the east crypt of Can- 
terbury cathedral, where I have seen her effigy. 
Her estate of Chilham is within a short distance 
of that city. If William Balliol was her son, 
there would be no unlikelihood in his being also 
buried there, as stated by Weever. Though in 
the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s Memorials of Can- 
terbury I observe no notice of any monastery of 
White Friars Observants, The truth is, that 
there is a good deal of obscurity about the close 
of the Scottish career of this great family. The 
surname does not seem to have been proscribed, 
for a Sir Henry de Balliol had a grant of Branx- 
holme in Roxburghshire from Robert Bruce him- 
self (Robertson’s Index), and Thomas de Balliol 
held lands in the same county till the close of 
David Bruce’s reign. Yet their French seigneury 
of Bailleul, at this very date, was obtained by a 
female descendant of Radulphus de Coucy. (See 
Lives of the Lindsays, vol. i. p. 32.) And the 
Scottish Baillies have never been able to explain 
why their arms are so different from those of the 
Balliols—the former being nine stars, the latter 
an orle—though complaisant genealogists have 
done their best to find a resemblance, or account 
for the discrepancy. Ane Lo-Scorvs. 


Three pedigrees of the Baliol family are given 
in The Patrician, edited by John Burke, 1847, iii. 
174, 265, 425. In two of them Sir William 
Baliol le Scot is mentioned as the youngest brother 
of John, King of Scotland. It is also stated that 
“ Sir William was buried at the White Friars 
Observant at Canterbury, mentioned by Philpot 
in Weever, and died about 1311.” The authority 
adduced for making Sir William le Scot the 
younger brother of the King of Scotland is the 
Addit. MS. 5520, fol. 188, which purports to be 
“the true descent and lineage of the ancient and 
knightly family of Scot, descended from the noble 
family of Baliol, alias le Scot, of the kingdom of 
Scotland.” Consult also Hasted’s Kent, 1790, iii. 
= but his not appear in pus 

e’s Baronage, or Douglas's J. Y. 

glas’s Peerage. 


| 


“Scot’s Hall, the ancient seat of the Scots, a family 
a, descent from William de Balliol, le Scot.”— 

urray’s Handbook of Kent, p. 133. 

“Scott’s Hall, whose founders, the Scotts, are thought 
to be descended from the Scottish kings.”—Mackie’s His- 
— Account of Folkestone and its Neighbourhood, 
p. 195. 

In a foot-note to Fuller’s Worthies, reference is 
made to a ballad on the Scotts in Peck’s Deside- 
rata Curiosa and in The World. 

Brabourne church, in Kent, contains memorials 
of the Scott family as early as 1433. R. J. F. 


THE SWAN SONG OF PARSON AVERY. 
(4™ 8. vi. 493; vii. 20, 148, 288.) 

The following notices of persons of the name 
of Avery who flourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury may be interesting to Mr. WuirmMore and 
others :— 

Avery, Amos, Commissioner for {Berkshire for 
the assessment of sixty thousand pounds per 
month, 1656. (Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, 
ii. 402.) 

Avery, Arnold. Justice of Peace for Berkshire, 
1650. (Names of Justices of Peace . . . Michael- 
mas Terme, 1650, 8vo, 1650, p. 5.) 

Avery, Henry. Soldier serving in Ireland in 
1654. (Gent. Mag. 1863, ii. 706.) 

Avery, Joseph. Petition for examination of his 
accounts, and payment of 13,0002, 1660. Had 
been resident for Charles I. in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Germany for twenty years, during which 
time he chielly paid his own expenses. Lost an 
estate of 8000/., and the pest of deputy-governor 
of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company at Ham- 
burg, worth 4002. a-year. (Cal. Stat. Pap. Dom. 
1660-1661, p. 296.) 

Avery, Robert. A Royalist officer during the 
civil war. (A List of Officers claiming the Sixty 
Thousand Pounds granted by his Sacred Maj. for 
the Relief of his truly Loyal and Indigent Party, 
4to, 1663. [The list probably gives this person’s 
county and the colonel under whom he served. 
I have only a memorandum, not the list itself to 
refer to}. 

Avery, Samuel. Alderman of the City of Lon- 
don. M.P. for London in the parliament of 1654, 


(Rushworth, Hist. Coll. part 11. p. 824; part 11. 
p. 162; part 1v., vol. i. pp. 180,181, 373, Scobell, 
Acts and Ord. 99. Commons’ Journals, iii. 398 ; 


iv. 679. Cat. of Names of such as were summoned 
to any Parl. from 1640, 8yo, 1661, p. 34.) 
Epwakb PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


I am much indebted to Mr. Mactzan and Mr. 
Wurrmore for the information given me t- 


ing the probable ancestry of the Averys of New- 
bury, Berks. That they were not of the same 
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stock with William Avery, a physician, who set- 
tled at Dedham, Mass., is evident from the 
difference of their — coats of arms: Dr. 
Avery’s descendants ing a chevron between 
three bezants (Burke gives it a fesse), and the 
Averys of Newbury, Berks, the same arms as 
Avery of Warwickshire, “ Ermine on a pale en- 
grailed azure, three lions’ heads couped or.” I 
regret that I have no chance of examining New- 
bury registers, and thence collecting any probable 
ancestry of Parson Avery, specially such as would 
establish his cousinship with Anthony Thatcher. 
I have a few baptisms between 1655 and 1698, and 
& memorandum that in 1697 Benjamin Avery, 
Richard Avery, and Timothy Avery were sub- 
scribers to the Presbyterian meeting there. If 
the arms of the respective families are correctly 
borne they are not identical with the American 
Averys; but in those days, as now, the practice 
doubtless prevailed of “ send your name, and your 
arms shall be sent in return,” it being a very 
common error that every name /as arms, and the 


only thing needful is to make a claim, after lapas 
of time, treated as a right. 

The Averys of Cornwall in all probabili 
descend from a common ancestor wi Semed 
Avery, a somewhat conspicuous character in the 
troublesome times of Charles I. His pedigree ig 
¥ in the Visitation of Somerset (Harleian 

S. 1141), and is as under—the Samuel Ay 
of London, merchant, being no doubt the sherik 
of 1647, and the Alderman Avery who joined 
in a the Act for abolishing kingly 
government, May 30, 1649. He was commis- 
sioner for sundry City ordinances about 1645, 
and the State Paper Office contains letters from 
him dated from Hamburg, and addressed to Lord 
Digbye and Sir Thomas Rowe, Jan. 12, 164}, 
Further notices of him are found in Rix’s Fau- 
conberge Memorial, p. 15. The pedigree is as 
follows :— 

Arms: A chevron between three annulets (or 
bezants ?) quartering azure a ram’s head cabossed 


ar. attired or, Dernford ? 


Wm. Avery, of Congresbury, co. Somerset = Ann, dau. and heir of Irish of Congresbury. 


Jacob Avery, of Mells, co. Somerset = Dorothy, dau. of Hugh Whitcombe, of Sherborne, co. Dorset. 


now living, 1623, 


| | 
Benjamin Joseph Avery =Frances, dau. of Christian, wife to Hannah, wife to Samuel Avery= Mirabella, dan. 


of London, — Deedes of 


merchant. London. Yatton, 


John Irish, of 
co. of Congresbury. 
Somerset. 


of London, of — 
merchant, 
2nd son. 


Edmd. Hobbs, 


| 
Katherine, aged 3, 1623. 


I have had the pleasure of corresponding with 
a clergyman in Cornwall, holding preferment in 
the county, of the name of Avery, who informed 
me that the name is not an uncommon one in 


rticular localities, though he was not able to | 


orm an opinion as to their connection with 
Avery of Somerset or Avery of Warwickshire. 
The last-named family had a descendant, the Rev. 
Joseph Avery, Vicar of Kirby near Colchester, 


| Essex, from 1688 to 1725. It is not improbable 
| that the original grant of arms to Avery of War- 
| wickshire has been mixed with documents rela- 
| tive to Essex property, and has thus come by 
urchase into the hands of your correspondent, 
| They are precisely the arms borne by Richard 
| Avery of the Newbury family, as engraved for a 


| book-plate nearly 180 years ago. E. W. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 
(4 S. vi. passim ; vii. 185, 241, 344, 390.) 


Mr. Feravsson may have satisfied himself 
that Sir Christopher Wren created “one of the 
great defects of St. Paul’s” in that he made “ the 
four great arches of the dome all alike,” but I 
venture to think that he will find few men who 
have any real respect for Sir Christopher to 
agree with him, and that the other very posi- 
tively ex views in his letter, as to the 
works which ought to be done, are as little de- 

ing of acceptance. 

I have not seen the Sacristy or the article on 


St. Paul's by Messrs. Somers Crarke and 
MIcKLETHWAITE ; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that shortly before its appearance I had expressed 
to several persons my very strong objections to 
what I was informed were the intentions of the 
committee; and one of them having asked me to 
put my views on paper, I wrote the letter, of 
which I enclose a copy, to Mr. Richmond, by 
whom it was laid before the committee. This 
letter, which advocated, as I gather, very nearly 
the same course as that ted in the Sacriuty, 
is at any rate evidence, 1 hope, that a course 
which is s from various quarters, in this 


independent way, has not been advocated without 
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better grounds than Mr. Ferevsson seems to be 
pre to admit. 
ince my letter to Mr. Richmond was written 
and printed (by direction of the St. Paul's com- 
mittee), the decision as to the arrangement of the 
organ has been announced. In a few words, that 
decision involves an absolute violation of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s own work, without any kind 
of necessity. And this singular fatality seems to 
attend all the works executed for the completion 
of St. Paul’s. The works already done have been 
confessedly a series of mistakes—costly, but com- 
lete. They are now, all of them, to be undone; 
Put in their place another mistake, costly and un- 
necessary, is to be perpetrated. The organ is to 
be put back on to a screen between the choir and 
the dome, not after Sir Christopher Wren’s 
design or according to any scheme which he ap- 
proved, but after (in this country) a new fangled 
plan, which, in spite of Mz. Frerevsson’s certifi- 
cate that it will “perfectly remedy” “the de- 
fects” of Sir Christopher Wren’s work, will, in 
my opinion, very greatly damage what I conceive 
to be one of its beauties. 

If Mr. Ferevsson or the committee would ask 
their organ-builder for his plain advice, untram- 
melled by the opinions of the musical committee 
of twelve, I undertake to say that it would be 
decidedly to replace the organ in its old position 
on the screen, and to put such additional pipes, &c. 
as are required under the western arches on each 
side the choir. I am sure that Mr. Willis would 
at once say that such an arrangement would be 
perfectly practicable, and that the organist, being 
placed at the north or south end of the instru- 
ment, would be able to play equally well for the 
choir in the choir proper, or for a choir placed, 
as I proposed, under the dome. 

So much for the organ. But Mr. Ferevsson 
goes on to say that there is another scheme which 
has been “ warmly urged on the committee by 
several distinguished architects.” This scheme is 
that which I, without concert with any one, pro- 
pounded to the committee through Mr. Rich- 
mond—viz. that an altar under a baldachin should 
be erected under the dome, with a small choir in 
front of it enclosed with low marble screens, in the 
= midst of the people. ~ 

am delighted to have authority for the fact 
that “several distinguished architects ” approve of 
such a scheme. May I ask whether it could be 
equally said of the committee’s scheme that 
“several distinguished architects” entirely ap- 
prove of it? I have spoken to several, but have 
not found one who does so ! 

I know your space is limited, so I will conclude 
with only a few words more. 

I protest against any work being done in St. 
Paul's which in any way alters Sir Christopher 
Wren’s own work, or own recorded intentions or 


designs. I make this protest as an artist who 
wishes the same tender care to be shown for Sir 
Christopher's work and reputation that is shown 
by common consent for the work of the older and 
cage 4 unknown architects of our old cathe- 

als, or for every painter and sculptor whose 
work is worth keeping at all; and Ido so because 
I conceive that, under pretence of completing St. 
Paul's, we shall have its interior so spoilt and 
bedecked that the old inscription to its architect 
will have forthwith to be obliterated. * 

Mr. Frrevsson says, however, that if a balda- 
chin is to be erected under the dome “it would 
cost more money than the committee if it 
is to be worthy of its position”; and on this I 
will conclude with a practical suggestion. All 
the money the committee possess spent on one 
really beautiful work of art would far better 
— than on picking out walls with varied 
colours, or erecting and re-erecting organs, mosaics, 
&c. The committee have already consulted Mr. 
Burges as to a scheme of subjects for the ible 
mosaics. Let them now to him with their 
money (or half of it) in their hands, saying, “ De- 
sign us the most beautiful and costly baldachin 
and altar that you can contrive; employ the best 
artists on it, and spare no pains to make it worthy 
of its place under our dome.” I undertake to sa: 
that they would have in return a work of whi 
they might be proud, of which all England 
indeed might be proud, and which would do more 
to redeem St. Paul’s from the charge of being 
unworthy of our Church and great city than any 
number of repetitions of mosaics such as we see 
in the dome, or of organs so contrived as to con- 
ceal Sir Christopher Wren’s so-called defective 
work, or of other alterations which must change 
the whole character of the interior of his great 
work, Grorer Epmunp STREET. 

Atheneum Club. 


ON THE ABSENCE OF ANY FRENCH WORD 
SIGNIFYING “TO STAND.” 


vii. 278.) 


The peculiarity of the French language noted 
by Mr. Trencn is certainly worthy of investiga- 
tion. Amongst the Aryan or Indo-European 
tongues there is no radical so widely diffused, or 
of such general application, as that of which we 
have the earliest hon in the Sans. sthd. So pro- 
lific has been this root, that Professor Pott in his 
Etymologische Forschungen gives a list of deriva- 
tives occupying sixty-three closely printed pages 
from this single monosyllable. The disappearance 
of its primary application in the French a 
is all the more remarkable. It is not absolute 
correct to say that all traces of it have disappear: 
There is a verb still in use, though in avery limited 
sense, ester, which is the legitimate descendant 
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and representative of the original Latin “ stare.” 
In the early stages of the language it was used in 
the sense of “ to stand,” as in “the following in- 
stances 

“ Au camp estez, que ne seions vaincuz.” 

(“ Stand your ground, that we be not conquered.”) * 

Chanson de Roland, eleventh century. 

“Bien puis dire sans mentir; jel fais ester vivre et 
sentir.” 

(“I can sy without untruth, I can make him stand 


up, live and feel. 
“ Roman de la Rose, thirteenth century. 


Gradually, however, its application was re- 
stricted, and by the sixteenth century it had 
settled into a law term; “ester en jugement,” to 
pursue or defend in an action; “ester 4 droit,” to 
put in an appearance. It is worthy of remark 
that Cotgrave (1650) interprets ester, “to stand, 
endure,” in addition to its application as a law 
term. Tarver says, it is still used figuratively in 
the sense of “ hesitating” or “ pausing,” but I 
have never met with it in this sense. 

Tt has been a moot point with philologists 
whether étre is derived from Lat. stare, or from esse, 
in low Latin essere. Menage* and Sir Cornewall 
Lewist adopt the former derivation, but the 
of modern authorities, Littré 

het §, Bailly ||, &c., inclines to the latter. 
There can be no doubt that the imperfect étais, 
(estois), the participles of the present tant (estant) 
and of the past é¢é (esté), are derived from stabam, 
stans, and status. 

If the direct expression for standing has dropped, 
insome mysterious way, out of use in French, the 
reverse has taken place in Italian, where “ stare ” 
is used with almost every imaginable meaning, 
not only of standing, but that of delaying, tarrying, 
continuing, ceasing, passing, costing, &c. “ Stando 
pochi giorni,” A few days since; “Quanto vi sta 
questo quadro?” How much did this picture 
cost? “Sta a voi a venire,” It is your turn to 
come, &c. Calling on a friend in Rome, I am 
informed by the “ “ Tl Signor non sta 
bene, sta a letto,” literally, “Master does not stand 
well, he stands in bed.” 

There seems to be in the French language a 
strange tendency to prefer circumlocutory expres- 
sions, and to drop hase which express the same 
idea more directly. Thus, down to the close of 
the seventeenth century, to ride on horseback was 
expressed by “chevaucher,” a most expressive 
word for which we have no equivalent. This has 
altogether disappeared, and its place is taken by 


* Origines de la Langue francoise, 1650. 
+ Essay on the Romance Languages, 1862. 
} Dictionnaire de la Langue frangaise (not yet com- 


) 
Dictionnaire e, 1870. 
Manuel des Racines, 1869. 


the clumsy expressions “aller 4 cheval,” “pro. 
mener 4 cheval.” 

The numerals “ septante,” “ octante,” or “hui- 
tante,” “ novante,” have within the same period 
been thrown over, to be supplanted by the cum- 
brous forms “soixante-dix,” “ quatre-vingts,” 
“ quatre-vingt-dix,” which in the ordinal forms, 
such as “ quatre-vingt-dix-septiéme” for the 
“ ninety-seventh,” is about as awkward a peri- 
phrasis as can be imagined. J. A. Prctoy, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


Mr. Trencn’s remark, that the French have no 
word to express our word “ to stand,” is correct 
only so far as you might say, that the English 
has no word to express “to sit down,” because it 
requires three words to express it. I have no 
French Bible at hand for the Old Testament, but 
the passage in Deut. xviii. 5 does not mean “ to 
stand,” in the sense of being upright on one’s feet; 
and Diodati translates it, “si presenti per fare il 
servigio nel Nome del Signore.” Mapeordva tvavrs 
Kuplov rod Geod (LXX), means to be present before, 
and not to stand. In this sense “ assister” is 
better than our rendering, because in French “ as- 
sister” means, not so much to aid as to be present 
at, as “ assister 4 la messe.”” So in Mark xi. 25, 
Srav orhente is rather when you shall happen to 
be standing and praying, or may be praying, or 
when im act of prayer, “ lorsque vous prierez.” 
Here it is not so much that the French have not 
got the word, as that we have adopted the idiom, 
owing to the translators of our Bible having ad- 
hered too literally to the Greek words. Revela- 
tions iii. 20, “ Me voici 4 la porte, et j’y frappe,” 
is a precise equivalent for the sense of the Greek, 
though it does not connote the unimportant 
ticular of the posture of the person knocking. If 
that were important, a Frenchman could say, “Me 
voici debout & la porte,” &c. In Heb. x. 11, the 
passage contrasts with sitting; hence, if there be 
validity in the remark at all, it is here or no- 
where that it will apply. ‘Every priest standeth 
daily ministering,”—*“ tous les prétres se présent- 
ent tous les jours (A Dieu) sacrifiant.” This ren- 
dering is not nearly so correct as the French lan- 
guage is capable of making it. It could be done 
thus: “chaque prétre se tient debout administrant 
tous les jours, et offrant,” &c. Diodati evidently 
thought so, for he gives it “ ogni sacerdote é in 
pié ogni giorno ministrando,” to contrast the action 
as strongly as possible with ‘2d posto a sedere” 
in v. 12. “Se tient debout,” “8 in pié” are 
exactly equivalent in the meaning, and in the 
number of words used. It seems, as I said at 
first, that the question turns upon whether the 
rendering is to be by one word or three. The 
French cannot express “ he stands” by one word, 
but there is nothing we can say with the verb “ to 


stand ” that a Frenchman cannot express just 98 
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well. Of course you can call it circumlocution, 
but this is so trivial an issue, that nobody, pro- 


bably, would care to maintain it. One French 
wel may require three in English, or vice versd. 
Is it circumlocution that all English infinitives 
require two words to express them, whilst the 
French use only one (except in reflective verbs), 
as “manger,” “to eat”? I trow not. 

One thing that comes out of all this minute pre- 
cision is, that the posture in prayer has changed. 
An Oriental stood and stands to pray, a Jew stood, 
a Roman stood, a mystic falls upon the face flat, 
a Christian kneels. To “stand and pray” is the 
English Biblical phrase. In St. Giles’s church they 
used to put a notice in every pew as to the pos- 
tures considered to befit the English service: “To 
stand for ascription of praise, to sit to hear, to 
kneel to pray.” In spite of Philippians ii. 10, ray 
yévu xduyn, 1 doubt if kneeling be aught else than 
a feudal symbol of vassalage, commencing about 
the eighth century, with the kissing of Leo’s toe, if 
as early. In 1275 it was ordered that every knee 
should bend at the name of Jesus—a case, @ for- 
tiort, if bent to a baron or master. It has grown 
prescriptive, but neither manners,, dignity, nor 
antiquity recommend it, and also some evil has 
come of it, as of every ill change. C. A. W. 

May Fair. 

This curious fact has been already remarked 
upon by Thomas Fuller with his usual quaint- 
ness :— 

“As their (the French) language wanteth one proper 
word to express stand, so their natures mislike a settled, 
fixed posture, and delight in motion and agitation of 

iness.”"— Holy Warre, Cambridge, 1640, p. 19. 

W. R. C. 


Glasgow. 


_ Like your correspondent, I have been under the 
impression that there are no words in the French 
language to express “ to stand,” “ to sit,” “ to lie 
down”; and that, from that want, it would be 
77 age to express with the simplicity and 
pathos of Shakspeare, Dryden, and Byron, these 
thoughts :— 

“She sat, like Patience on a monument.” 

“Upon the earth the monarch lies.” 

“T stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs.” 

I have only to add the want (as far as I know) 
of three verbs expressing ordinary locomotion— 
“T walk,” “I ride,” “I drive.” The verb “I 
walk” exists, I am told, in Sanscrit; but except 
the Anglo-Saxon, all other Aryan people have 
dropped it. The French “se promener” means 
twenty things; “se promener & cheval,” “ sur les 
eaux,” “en voiture,” &c. 

As for riding, the French have allowed their 
good old word “chevaucher” to become obsolete, 
and I'am not aware that they have adopted any 


other. in, they have no one word to express 
- pe in the sense of motion in a carriage. 
“T shall walk to Greenwich, John will ride, and 


the ladies will drive,” could only be rendered in 
French by three periphrases. 

I shall be glad to be corrected by some French 
scholar. J.C. M. 

In Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Work- 
shop, vol. iii. p. 176, in his article on “ Joinville,” 
who lived about 1300, the author, noticing the 
changes which have occurred in the French lan- 
guage, inter alia, observes: “ We still find ester, 
‘to stand’ (et ne povit ester sur ses pieds, ‘ he 
could not stand on his feet’).” At present the 
French have no single word for “ standing,” which 
has often been pointed out as a defect in the lan- 
guage. “To stand” is ester in Joinville, “to be” 
is estre. J. H. L. 

Cambridge. 


MARGARET FENDLES, LADY MORTIMER. 
(4 8. vii. 12, 223, 318.) 

Your learned correspondents HERMENTRUDE and 
D. P. have most ingeniously puzzled themselves 
into believing that there is some mystery about 
the parentage of “ Margaret de Fendles, the kins- 
woman of Queen Eleanor, who married Edmond 
Lord Mortimer of Wigmore.” M t was not 
a Spaniard (whatever the erudite Smyth of Nibley 
may have = but was a —— of the well- 
known Anglo-French house of Fiennes or Fienles ; 
and she is duly recorded in their family pedigree 
by French and ‘English genealogists of every grade, 
from P. Anselme (vi. 167) to Baker (ii. 273). 

Fenolles and Fendles are mere blunders of the 
copyist, but the name was written in a variety of 
be in the English records; and her father is 
called in his Ing. p. m. (30 Edw. I. 33) “ Wil- 
lielmus de Fyenes als Fenes als Fyenles.” The 
French seigneurie of Fiennes was one of the 
twelve baronies comprised in the county of Guis- 
nes, in Picardy, and was therefore in close vicinity 
to the county of Ponthieu—the maternal inherit- 
ance of Queen Eleanor; but the Sieurs de Fiennes 
had, from the reign of King John, possessed the 
manor of Clapham in Surrey, and other lands in 
England. Margaret was probably born abroad; 
for when her father Sir William died, in 1302, 
his eldest son John (then aged twenty-five and 
upwards) is said in the Fine Roll to have been 
born in “parts beyond sea.” This is the John 
de Fienles whom Edward II. calls his kinsman, 
in his letter to the town of St. Omer in 1316 
(Rot. Claus., 10 Edw. IT.). 

Margaret’s relationship to Queen Eleanor is very 
clear. Her father Sir William de Fiennes, was the 
grandson of William de Fiennes by Agnes de 
Dammartin, the sister of Simon de Dammartin, 
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Count of Aumale and Ponthieu, the maternal 

ther of Queen Eleanor. e queen had 
evidently a strong affection for her cousins of the 
house of Fiennes, for she gave a rich dowry to 
Maud de Fiennes (the aunt of Margaret Morti- 
mer) on her marriage with Humphrey de Bohun 
(Dugdale), The brief pedigree below will show 


clearly all these connections, and can be verified 
from P. Anselme, vols. vi. and viii.; and L’ Art d& 
Verifier les dates, 8vo, vols. xi. and xii. It will by 
seen that HeRMENTRUDE is mistaken in asserting 
that the queen’s maternal grandmother was Alice 
of France. 


Simon Dammartin, Count d’Aumale = -) Countess 
of Ponthieu. 


and of Ponthieu, jure ux., died 1239, 


Jane, Countess of Ponthieu = Ferdinand IIT. King of Castille, 
died 1252. 


and Aumale, died 1279. | 


Agnes Dammartin = William de F; 
died 1241. 


| 
Ingelram de Fiennes, = 
son and heir. 


Queen of Edward L., 


Countess of Ponthieu, died died 1302. 
1290, 


| 
Wm. de Fiennes, son and heir, = Blanche de 


Le 


Brienne. Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 


Margaret Fiennes, sometimes called Mary = Edmond, Lord Mortimer of Wigmore. 


It is not in the Sigilla Comitum Flandria, but 
in the Genealogia Comitum Flandrie, a larger 
work of Olivier de Wree (Latinized “ Vredius”’), 
that the name of Fienles occurs. I have both 
folios; the former (a particularly fine copy) in 
Flemish, the latter in French. The Fienles pedi- 
gree occurs at p. 90, table 13, and from it I 
extract the following information : — 

Isabel, daughter of Guy, Count of Flanders 
(died 1304), by his wife Isabel of Sete 
married Jean, Seigneur de Fienles, Chastelain de 
Bourbourg, Seigneur de Tingri, &c. Their seals 
are appended to documents given in vol. ii. 
pp. 19, 140, and are engraved on p. 92. These 

uments are dated 1330. The inscriptions are 

as follows: — s’ IOHANIS . DNI. DE. FIENLES . 
minimis. On another seal: s’. 0HIS DNI DE FIEN- 
LES ET CASTELLANI DE BOURBORGH MILIT’. The 
counter-seal of this bears: * 97’ 8’ IOHIS DNI 
DE FIELES(sic) ET CASTELLANI DE BOVRB . MILIT. 
The arms on the shields and horse-trappings are 
the lion rampant (Arg. a lion ramp.sa.). urke, 
General Armory, v. “ Fynes” and “ Fines.” On 
the seal of Isabel, rrenties; and on the counter- 
seal, FIENLIE—are variations in the spelling of 
the title. The son of John and Isabel was Robert 
de Fienles (Dict. Moreau), Constable of France. 
His seal is appended to an agreement by which 
certain exchanges were effected between himself 
and Louis Count of Flanders, &c., and bears date 
1366. Its inscription is: LE SEEL . ROBERT DE 
FIENNES. Here we have the name in the form 
familiar to us. It is thus spelt also in another 
document : “ Robert, Sire de Fiennes, Connestable 
de France,” &c. &c. (dated Nov. 22, 1366). The 
seal bears the above arms, timbred with a helmet 
crested with a stag’s head, and su ported by two 
niece aud 


gtyphons. He died childless; and 


TEwans, 
| (daughter and heiress of his sister Jeanne, by Jean 
de Chatillon, Count de St. Pol) carried Fiennes 
to her husband, Guy de Luxembourg, Comte de 
Ligny, St. Pol, &c. Thiebaut, younger brother 
of Louis de Luxembourg, Count de St. Pol, three 
generations later, had Fiennes as his ap 

and it remained in the possession of his descend- 
ants. (Jaqueline, Duchess of Bedford, was sister 
of Guy and Thiebaut.) 

So much for the history of the family of Fienles 
or Fiennes. I find no trace of a Spanish origi 
or of any connection with Queen Eleanor of 
tile, wife of King Edward I. But I think the 
inscription on one of the seals quoted above may 
explain the mystery. It occurs to me that Smyth, 
or some other chronicler from whom he copied, 
has been misled by that or a similar inscription, 
perhaps taken from an ~~ om impression of a 
seal, and reading “D*' de Fienles et Castellani,” 
&c., has attributed to the owner of the seal ® 
Spanish origin—mistaking the “Castellani” for 
the title of Castile. (“ Castell” appears on several 
royal seals of Spanish origin in the volume before 
me.) It was an easy step then to assume a cousi- 
ship between Eleanor of Castile and the contem- 
porary William de ffendles, who may have been 
a father or brother of Isabella's husband Iean. 

Jonun 


In the pedigree of the family of Fiennes, in the 
Trophées du Brabant (i. 353), we are told that 
Eustace, who married Adela de Furnes in 1050, 
was — 

“ Sieur et Baron de Fiennes, l'une des douze Baronnies 
de la Comté de Guines, appelé anciennement dans les 
Chartres Fienles.” 


The arms engraved are: Argent, a lion rampant 


sable. Gort. 
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PAMPHLET: ITS ETYMOLOGY. | 
and S. passim.) 


‘When Dr. Doran quoted The Atheneum, where 
“Pamphlet” is said to have been the name of a 
lady, slightly modified, who first employed her- 
self ‘in writing phlets, &c., 1 supposed the 
suggestion was designed as a joke against etymo- 
logists, because he produced no proof that this 
me, ae Bre authoress did write pamphlets; but 
recently a very rare work has come into my pos- 
session, which thus describes the extraordinary 
merits of a lady of this name : — 


«“ De Pamphyle greca Bombicis inuentrice—Pamphilem 

uandam grecam feminam, que quoddam bonum reypub- 
lice attulit temporibus Solomonis fuisse et generosa vir- 
tute floruisse compertum est. Hee quippe etsi amplis- 
simis titulis decorari non possit, tamen quoniam aliquid 
rey pu. addidit boni, sua portione laudis taciturnitate 
nostra fraudari non debet, Que cum esset ingentis in- 
genii femina: prima (ut quidam auctores volunt) ex 
arbuseulis volatilem Bombicem collegit : et illam a super- 
fluitatibus miro modo pectine purgare primum cepit, et 
pape colo apposuit: atque etiam ex illa filum tra- 
ere cepit: et inde texere voluit: et alios itidem docuit. 
Et sic illum usum eo usque universis incognitum intro- 
duxit. Cujus rey ratio excogitata ostendet facile quan- 
tum in reliquis agendis debuerit hec femina valuisse.”— 
Jo, Philippi Foresti Bergomensis de plurimis claris 
scele[s)tisque Mulieribus Opus, Fo, cap. xxxiii. 
Ferraric. 1497. 


In the woodcut which accompanies the text, 
this illustrious lady is represented as holding a 
book in her hand, Marke 2 her handbook teach- 
ing the art she had invented (the rearing of silk- 
worms), and bound with the thread she had 
manufactured. 


“ Although the article now known to ourselves under 
the name of silk is ‘ familiar as household words,’ yet its 
nature and origin were but obscurely, if at all, ascer- 
tained in ancient times, Pliny, whose judgment and 
discrimination as a compiler are not greatly to be relied 
upon, reports that the bombyz (or silkworm) is a native 

Kos, an island of the Mediterranean archipelago. It 
is known that silk was manufactured there at a very 
early period; but Aristotle had previously explained that 
bombykia, or the stuff produced from the bombyzx, was 
respun and rewoven by the women of that island, The 
inventress of this process was Pamphilia. She unwove 
the precious material to recompose it in her loom into 
fabrics of a more extended texture: thus converting the 
substantial silks of the Seres into thin transparent gauze, 
obtaining in measure what was lost in substance. At- 
tempts have been made to rob the inventress of all the 
merit belonging to this process, ae the bom- 
bykia with the raw material, which it is said Pamphylia 
and her nymphs procured from Seres, and spun or wove 
into sericum or silk. But the fact of the reweaving rests 

m too good authority to be doubted.”— Encyclopedia 

ica, 8. v. “ Silk,” p. 286. 


SHEFFIELD FOLK-LORE. 
8. vii, 299.) 


Just as “jannock” is another form of the word 
which in modern English appears as “even,” so 
“ retchet ” is another form of Old Engl. brachet or 
brachete. The forms braches, brachez, brachetes, 
rachchez, rachez, are all met with in Sir Ga- 
wayne and the Green Knight. The connection 
is with A.-S. racce, Dan. dial. rakke, O. N. 
racki, &c., and the Promptorium entry is “ ratche, 
hownde.” ‘ Gabriel hounds” is, therefore, only 
a translation (so to speak) of “Gabriel ratchet.” 
The most curious part of the term, however, is 
the prefix “Gabriel,” “Gabble,” or, as sounded 
here, “Gaab’ri.” For a long time I could obtain 
no clue to either its meaning or its derivation, and 
notwithstanding the Cathohcon Angl. entry, “ Ga- 
brielle rache, hic camalion,” I was utterly unable 
to connect the said prefix with the personal name 
it seems to reproduce. At length an entry in 
Prompt. Parv. gave me the clue, and I was enabled 
to explain “Gabriel” or “Gabble,” the latter 
being merely a corruption of the former. The 
entry referred to is as follows:—‘ Lyche, dede 
body. Funus, gabares, ¥. et ua. mm Gabriel 
dicit gabaren, vel gabbaren.” Gabaren or gabbaren 
then, which, by the authorities quoted (Miriva- 
lensis in Campo Florum, and Uguitio or Ugutio, 
both ancient vocabularies), is interchangeable with 
Gabriel, together with gabares, is clearly synony- 
mous with funus, in the sense of corpse or dead 
body ; and if confirmation were required, Faccio- 
lati gives “ Gabbare, vel Gabbares, cadavera apud 
Egyptios pollinctorum arte delibuta, arefacta, et 
a corruptione immunia, mummies.” “ Gabriel- 
ratchet,” or “ Gabble-retchet,” therefore, when 
translated into English, becomes simply “c - 
hound,” and challenges comparison with Dan. 
liig-hvalp, liig-hund, Helrakker or Helrakke, ; 
only remembering that, while dig is the same 
word as O. Engl. lyche, A.-S. lic, lice, E. lich (in 
lich-gate), Hel, as the name of the goddess of 
the dead, is strictly synonymous. In this district 
the “ unbaptised bies” form of the myth is 
not known, but there are two, in a sense, dis- 
tinct “ superstitious ” notions connected with the 
‘¢ Gaab’rl-ratchet,” one of which corresponds ex- 
actly with Dan. helrakker as defined by Thiele, 
“a sound heard in the air, very like the baying of 
hounds, and when heard, taken to presage death 
and wasting”; the other is almost identical with 
Old Dan. hel-rakke, described by Molbech as — 

“ A bird with a large head, staring eyes, crooked beak, 
sharp claws, which in days of yore was believed to appear 
only asa harbinger of some on mortality, but then to 
fly abroad by night and shriek aloud.” 

I have had sundry very curious communications 
touching the “ Gaab'rl-ratchet ” made to me, in 
all ouell faith, by some of my Cleveland neigh- 
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bours. One involved the correct way of averting 
the omen, which I think Jael Dence was not “ up 
to.” Of course, as Mr. Britren suggests, the 
connection is with the multiform as well as many- 
named “ Wild Huntsman” legend. 

Danby in Cleveland. J. C. ATKINSON. 


The word retchet in the phrase “ Gabble retchet”’ 
(provincial for “Gabriel hounds”) means “ foot- 
scenting hounds.” The A.-S. form is recc; E. 
Eng. racche. In Sir G and Green Knight 
(E. E, T. 8.) the word is often used :— 

“ & ay rachches in a res radly hem fol3es.” 
(i. 1164.) 
“ Baldel bl ba hehe3.” 
ly bay blw prys, bayed payr rac a. i562.) 


In the Ormulum (1. 13505) we get— 
“ Ribht alls an hunnte takebp der 
Wi ppb hise racchess.” 

The Prompt. Parv. (p. 422) interprets “odo- 
rinsecus, quasi odorem sequens,” &c. 

“ Racche” seems to a Northern form of 
“Brache”; or, as some say, “Brache” is the 
feminine of “ Racche.” The form “ Brachet” is 
common. Jonn ApDIs, 


Park AND THE Moss (4" S. vii. 298.) — 
You may consider the following little incident as 
worthy of insertion in your periodical, which I 
always read with pleasure : — 

You quote passages from the Memoir of Dr. 
James Hamilton; a small error exists in one of his 
remarks. He says that Sir William Hooker pos- 
sessed the moss which saved Mungo Park’s life in 
the burning wastes of Africa, and also that it had 
been given by Dickson to Sir William. This is 
not precisely the fact. The old man, about the 
ern 810, showed it to the then young and ardent 

tanist, who much desired to purchase it. Dick- 
son, who was a herbalist, and sold medicinal 

lants at his stall in Covent Garden Market, pro- 

bly thought that the gentleman might be wil- 
ling to give a fancy price, and accordingly said 
that he “ would not with the specimen for 
less gold than would [not weigh as much, but as 
would] cover it.” On which, Sir William Hooker 
drew a guinea from his purse, and carried off the 


It is correct that the tiny moss was always 
shown to the botanical class during Sir William’s 
lectures; and always accompanied with the high 
lesson which it conveyed, and which he would 
have been the last man to omit. 

People have erroneously su that a moss 
may have “saved Mungo Park’s life,” in the same 
sense as the so-called moss (tripe de roche) pre- 
served Franklin and Richardson from total starva- 
tion. But the identical plant to which, and to 
the reflections which it suggested, Mungo Park 


was indebted for his life, is hardly bigger thang 
man’s thumbnail. 

As Sir William Hooker's widow, and 
his wife when Dr. James Hamilton was one of his 
favourite students and a frequent visitor at his 
house, I can attest the general accuracy of Dr, 
Hamilton’s statements; and, but for severe jjj. 
ness, I should have sooner read the “N, &Q” 
of April 8, and sent the above information. 

Torquay. 

GrantHam Inn Stens S. vii. 343.) —The 
great number of inn signs at Grantham hayi 
the prefix blue, arose out of electioneering con- 
tests about the close of the last or the beginning 
of the present century. Blue, contrary to the 

customary in most parts of the kingdom, is 

in Lincolnshire the whig, or rather, in these days, 
“ the advanced liberal” party colour. Sir William 
Talmash, afterwards Lord Tsdlantonn an ec- 
centric c ter, son of Louisa Countess of Dy- 
sart, by her husband John Manners, Eat of 
Grantham Grange, inherited from his father a 
considerable estate in that borough and its neigh- 
bourhood. At the period referred to he advocated 
“the old blue cause,” and, either with a view of 
increasing his political influence or from capri 
he changed the signs of all the public houses that 
he owned into Blue Men, Blue Lions, Blue Boars, 
Blue Sheep, &c. So great indeed was his admirs- 
tion for this colour that he was even chaired ons 
blue bull with gilt horns and hoofs. Grantham, 
besides being noted for its excellent gingerb 
cheese-cakes, and raised pork-pies, did long, 

ibly now can, boast of a unique beer-house 
sign in the shape of a living beehive perched os 
the top of an old pollard tree. It may be worth 
while to add, that its cosy old Angel, well known 
to many a Nimrod, was an hostelry in the time of 
King John, and tradition asserts that that monarch 
once lodged there. Ap Coriivs. 


Cuartes I. (4 vii. 342.)—The Earl of 
Essex has at Cashiobury a small piece of the 
ribbon of the Garter given to Bishop Juxon; tt 
is sky-blue. I have heard that the greater part of 
the ribbon remained in the family represen 
Juxon for several generations, and was destro 
by a lady to annoy her husband. 

Tue Kytenrt or Moras. 


Juprerat Oatus S, vii. 209, 354.) am 
much surprised that HeRMENTRUDE has 80 com- 
pletely mistaken my meaning. It is that if the 
mere words of the Bible, “Swear not at all, 
are to be taken in their literal sense, without ex- 

lanation, so are its words, “Call no man 
father upon the earth”; and how then can those 
who obey the one injunction pay no regard to 
other? It was most distinctly implied therefore 


in what I said, that as in the one instance (# 
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could be shown from other texts of Scripture) it 
was not forbidden to take a judicial oath, so in 
the other the injunction “ had (to use HERMEN- 
rRUpE's words) no reference to the natural epithet 
iven by achild to its father.” I asked those 
who objected to oaths of any kind, to defend 
their consistency. In making this demand then 
my meaning was, I humbly think, _ clear, and 
that HermenTRuDE had no ground to say that I 
am ignorant of a truism. G. 

Edinburgh, 

Hamppen (4 vii. 189, 273, 233.) — 
It is interesting, of course, to know what idea 
John Hampden had of the true spelling of his 
own name; but it settles nothing, or very little, 
beyond that idea. I have in my possession a 
document, temp. Elizabeth, in which the principal 

rson concerned signs his name with one spell- 
ing, his own son with another as witness, while 
the name is spelt differently from both by the law 
scribe who drew up the deed. I am still in the 
dark as to the descendants of all those cousins of 
John Hampden, from some of whom the late 
Bishop of Hereford, and the Alice referred to in 
my original query, must be derived. 

W. M. 


“ Witty as Framrnius Fraccus” (4 S. vii. 
344.)—The lines alluded to were extemporised 
by Sydney Smith on seeing Jeffrey riding upon 
the animal specified at the end of them. They 
are, however, inaccurately quoted, and should, if 
my memory serves me, run as follows :— 

“ Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus; 
As short, but not as fat, as Bacchus, 
Seated upon a little jackass. 
F, GLepstanes WAvGH. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

The verses which H. R. wishes to be informed 
about are to be found in Lady Holland’s Life of 
Sydney Smith, p. 202, vol. i. L, A. 

Tue Assent (4 vii. 355.) —The 

graph referred to in “ Notices to Correspon- 
ents” appeared in an obscure sheet called the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette (or Journal), and was copied 
and acknowledged thence by the Daily News, 
Standard, and Advertiser. The reason given by 
the writer for the assertion that the assent to the 
Irish Church Bill was null and void was that no 
peers were present except the royal commissioners 
when the assent was given. If my memory serves 
me, the paragraph (which of course was pure 
rubbish) did not rest the objection on the ground 
of the absence of the bishops. I have reason to 
believe the paragraph originated with a notorious 
pest of newspaper editors, whose opinion is of no 
authority. Fizivs 


Mars or Honour (4* S. vii. 343.)—I am not 
aware of the existence of any authorised list, such 


as Err inquires about. If he will favour me 
with an address, I will try to collect for him as 
correct a one as my opportunities allow, either 
from 1688 or earlier; but I cannot guarantee the 
exact accuracy, or more especially the fulness, of 


such a compilation. Such a list, moreover, could 
not be made out in a day. 


HERMENTRUDBE, 


“O Gemint!” vii. 351.)—I am inclined 
to think that Dr. Drxon is wrong in his conjec- 
ture that the above exclamation has anything to 
do with the “ great twin brethren,” Romulus and 
Remus. I have always understood it, as well as 
the “Gemelli” by whom the Italian peasants 
swear, to refer to the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, 
who were placed among the stars as Gemini by 
Zeus. Being worshipped both in Greece and Italy 
as the protectors of travellers by sea, they would 
of course be frequently appealed to in sudden 
straits; and although a belief in them no longer 
exists, we findjthe traces of it in our now sense- 
less exclamation. Arcup. Watson. 

Glasgow. 

Ropert Brrr, THE AvTHor or “ Toe GRAVE” 
(4" §. iv. 28, 120, 164.)—Mr. W. B. Coox 
(p. 120), in pointing out several of Blair's plagi- 
arisms, mentions one passage as imitated from 
Henry More of Canteen, It is, I think, worthy 
of note that in Dryden’s Maiden Queen the same 
idea occurs. Is it not then very likely that the 
author of The Grave copied not from More, but 
from “Glorious John” himself. The latter at 
least is the better known of the two. The pas- 
sage I refer to is :— 

“I feel my love to Philocles within me 

Shrink and pull back my heart from this hard tryal ; 

But it must be when glory says it must. 

As children wading from some river's bank, 

First try the water with their tender feet ; 

Then shudd'ring up with cold, step back again, 

And straight a little farther venture on, 

Till at the last they plunge into the deep, 

And pass at once what they were were x 

Act V. Scene 1. 
Epwarp 
Edinburgh. 


Orpers or KnrentHoop (4" y. vi. passim 
vii. 100, 197, 345.)—If S. had read my “sugges- 
tion” with more attention he would have seen 
that it contains the answer to his first objection. 
His tender feeling with respect to the sovereign’s 
prerogative is most praiseworthy, and I fully agree 
with him in it, for I have come of a race who 
have drawn their swords and shed their blood for 
more than one century wherever their sovereign’s 
flag has been unfurled by land or sea; but there 
are dignities which neither king nor kaiser can 
confer. “The king can make an earl or a duke, 
but God alone can make the chief of Glenroy, 
quoth the old Highlander. Some may value the 
brand new title fresh from the mint; others prize 
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the “ blue blood ” and long pedigree, As for the 
“ modern-antique ” Matios, this has been dis- 
cussed and fi vee in “N, & Q.” — 
The Spectator by an abler pen than mine. No 
doubt S. can face the ordeal on Bennet’s Hill 
without fear, but “ England holds a hundred sons 
who are just as good as he.” There are plenty of 
“gentlemen” in the United Kingdom who would 
not find the proofs of their seize quartiers so very 
difficult, much less the “four grand parents, 
unless the Heralds’ College demands proofs such 
as would not be required in the strictest judicial 
investigation, where life and honour, to say 
nothing of property, were in the balance. 
Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 


“As AnD Natuwan”; aN OxFoRD 
Erreram (4" 8, vii. 321, versions 
of this e igram appeared in “N. & Q.” 24 §, xi. 
The best is, I think, at p. 296. I gave this ver- 
sion in my work, The Epigrammatists, but placed 
it amongst anonymous epigrams, for I could find 
no sufficient evidence that it was the production 
of “Jack” Burton. It seems to have been the 
common practice to ascribe unacknowledged Ox- 
ford epigrams to that witty and eccentric lady. 
Of the epigram on the deans, one of your corre- 
spondents (2"¢ S. xi. 233), who matriculated when 
it was in circulation, says :— 

“It was jocosely attributed to the pen of Jack Burton, 
but it came, I believe, like many other bon mots of that 
day, from a set of inveterate punsters in the common 
rooms of different colleges.” HPD 


In regard to the epigram upon Doctors Nathan 
Wetherell and Cyril Jackson, it may be interest- 
ing to add that the late famous Sir Charles 
Wetherell was the third son of the former. The 
late Dr. Rowdon, Registrar of the University of 
Oxford, maternally a grandson of Dr. Wetherell, 
used to say that it was Dr. Wetherell who first 
remarked the talents and abilities of young Phill- 
potts (late Bishop of Exeter) on his continually 
stopping at the Bell at Gloucester in his journeys 
from Oxford to his deanery at Hereford, Phill- 
ovary father then being, as is well known, the 
andlord of that inn. Dr. Rowdon used to give 
the epigram as in “N. & Q.” of April 22, but 
varying the fourth and fifth lines thus— 

“ Says Nathan to Cyril, ‘ You certai > 
But leave me onl little — 
And you may look after the sea.’” 


Miss Rose Burton was an extraordinary person, 
a kind of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in Ox- 
ford of her day. 

Any one wishing to find iculars of Dr. 
Wetherell would do well to look at Sir Alexander 
Oroke’s History of the Croke Family, 2 vols. 1823. 
Many interesting facts about Dr. Cyril Jackson 


are contained in Coxe’s Reminiscences of O:rford, 
Miss Burton is still well remembered there, 
Epwarp Rownpog, 
13, Little Stanhope Street. 
Two errors (p. 321) should be corrected : — 
“Says Nathan, ‘ You may, but as I never shall; 
And leave you to look for the sea’ (see).” ] 
F.C. P. 
Beavcuamp vii. 219, 342.)—I beg 
to accept my thanks for calling my attention to g 
clerical error (if it be not a misprint) which hed 
escaped my notice. I did not mean to blazon 
with three cross crosslets a coat which either bore 
six, or was semée. The honest truth is that my 
note was written in a great hurry—a state of 
things of which I will try not to allow the recur- 
rence in writing to “N.&Q.” As respects the 
Lisle coat, I must confess that I am myself a 
the inexperienced readers to whom D. P. alludes, 
for I did not know that the bearing was assumed 
only. Iam obliged to him for the information. 
HERMENTRUDB. 


LANCASHIRE TruperR Hatts (3 vii. 76, 
144, 248.)—Some time ago I made inquiry r- 
specting a series of etchings of old timber houses 
in Lancashire published by a Liverpool firm. To 
that query no reply was obtained. I am now 
able to-supply some items res — this scarce 
Lancashire book from a catalogue lately issued 
by Mr. Henry Young. These etchings are there 
described as “ Views in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
of Old Halls and Castles, intended as illustrations 
to the County History; from pictures by N.G. 
Philips.” The whole series consisted of a 
four engravings, folio, and are noted by the boo 
seller as “ very scarce,” and “ proofs excessively 
rare.” A smaller edition of the views was & 
issued. They were “published by Mr. Philips, 
of Chatham Street, Liverpool, 1822,” without any 
accompanying letterpress. T. T. W. 


Exeven Preces or Cuartes L 
S. vii. 55, 148.)—The words of the will referred 
to are found in the will of Dame Elizabeth Hil- 
diard of Routh, in the county of York, proved on 
January 17, 1639 :—“Item to Thomas Suddeby 
four eleven shilling pieces in a box.” 

Your correspondent of course does not mean 
that angels were a coin introduced by Charles L ; 
for the second Sir Christopher Hildiard, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, leaves amongst under legatees 
to this same Elizabeth Hildiard, the wife of his 
nephew Christopher, “ twenty ange//s” 


Curva Manta (4 S. vii. 73.)—This taste is 
much older than 1760. It was introduced into 
England by Queen Mary in 1689, and arm 
became le, as numberless allusions to 
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Pope’s and the Spectator alone prove. 
though china fall,” a fragment 
from Pope on every one’s tongue, belongs to this 

. It is curious that Macaulay should stigma- 
tise the taste for old china as “a frivolous and in- 
elegant fashion” (History, cap. xi.), and still more 
so that he should have written — 

« Even statesmen and generals were not ashamed to 
be renowned as judges of teapots and dragons; and 
satirists long continued to repeat that a 

mottled green pottery quite as much as she valu 
monkey, and than she valued her hus- 
band” (Hist. cap. xi.) — 
when we remember the Premier's speech on 
Wedgwood a few years ago, and the fine collec- 
tion of china which, if report speaks true, he pos- 
sesses. PELAGIUS. 


Cuarms ror (1", 2°¢, 3° S. passim.) — 
This curious charm, which is copied from an old 
diary of 1751, still preserves its traditional vitality. 
In April 1871 it was recited in similar words to 
a friend by a postboy near Spalding : — 

“ When Jesus came near Pilate, He trembled like a leaf, 
and the judge asked Him if He had the ague. He 
answered, He neither had the ague nor was he afraid; and 
whosoever bears these words in mind shall never fear 
ague or anything else.” 

The same presented my friend with 
another valuable cure for ague, which at all events 
is not lacking in simplicity :— 

“Go to an alder tree, cut off a lock of your hair, bury 
it under the tree, and then go into your house by another 
door than that through which you came.” 

PELAGIvs. 


Crests (4 S. vii. 257, 353.)—With reference 
to the statement that, although an heiress might 
a arms of her family into that of in 
husband, she was incapable of conferring the right 
on him of using her father’s crest, &c., it would 
appear from the tomb of the Rev. John Richards, 
rector of Wyke, near Winchester, who died 
March 11, 1668-9, and was buried in the cloisters 
of Winchester College near the door, that such 
was not always the case, as the crest on the tomb 
is that which belonged to his wife’s family, viz. 
a griffin’s head erased for Crooke ; he having mar- 
ried Katherine, daughter and co-heir of —- Crooke, 
by whom he had two sons. 

In the Herald and Genealogist, Part xxttt. 
August 1867, p. 448, will be found two pedigrees 
by Mr. W. S. Ellis, showing several instances of 
husbands adopting their wives’ crests. C. R. 

Camp, Aldershot, 


“Forter Wortaies Lisrary” (4" S. vii. 
401.)— Your own inadvertent reading of “ Ander- 
son” for “ Andrews,” author of the Anatomie of 

, in your little notice of my Series, sug- 
gests that it may be as well to record two mis- 
_ that have caught my eye since issue of 

aughan, viz., “exsoterics” for “ exoterics” 


(vol. i. p. xxiv), and “ precator” for “ os 
(vol. i. Ls xlv.), and the photo-chromo-lith error 
of “Scething’ for “Scethrog.” These will be 
noted in errata-list at end of vol. iv., and any 
others that may be discovered: but I trust you 
will spare me a corner in “ N, & Q.” to note above 
anticipatively. Tue Eprror. 


Movurnine oR BLAcK-EDGED WRITING-PAPER 
S. vii. 209, 307, 378.) — From the recently 
— interesting work by Edward Dunbar 

unbar, of Lea Park, Forres, entitled Social Life 
in Former Days, I copy a funeral letter, which was 
edged with black as follows :— 

“ For James Dunbar of Inchbrok House, Castlestewart. 
“January{sth, 1683, 

“Sir,—I doe intend the funerall of the Countess of 
Morray, my mother, upon Wednesday, the 17th of January 
instant, to whom I intreat your presence, be eleven a 
clock att Darnuay, from thence to her burial! place in 
Dyke; and this last Christian duty shall verrie much 
obleidge, Sir, your assured to serve you, 
“ Doune.” 


Mr, 


Black wax was in use earlier than the time 
o~- at the last reference. 1 have a letter from 

argaret Ingleby of Ripley Castle, dated Aug. 17, 
1682, sealed with black wax with the Savile arms; 
and a receipt given by her sister, Mary Savile, 
dated July g 1667. This = have reference to 
the death of her father, John Savile, Esq. of 
Methley. 

Its use, however, does not appear to have been 
universal, as her brother and sisters, who gave 
similar receipts about the same time, seal with red 
wax. C. Forrest, 


Joun Dryer §. vii. 232, 353.) —Mn. STEPHEN 
Jackson says, “I know The Fleece well.” I 
may say, “I know the country well to which = 
tions of The Fleece relate.” On pase 136, Gil- 
fillan’s edition, you will find the following lines : 
“ Huge Breaden's stony summit once I climbed 

After a kidling: Daman, what a scene! 

What various views unnumber’d spread beneath ! 

Woods, towers, vales, dells, cliffs, and torrent floods; _ 

And here and there between the spiry rocks, . 

The broad flat sea.” 

The Breidden is a hill standing partly in Shrop- 
shire and partly in Montgomeryshire, on the 
of the Severn. I have been up it a dozen times, 
and on the clearest of days; but as it lies between 
fifty and sixty miles from the nearest coast, and 
other ranges of hills intervene, you will not wonder 
when I tell you that a sea-view is not amongst the 
attractions of the Breidden. Dyer left some spe- 
cimens of his artistic work in Montgomeryshire, 
notably a copy of Da Vinci’s “Last Supper,” 
which formerty had a place of honour in the old 
church at Newtown. We can scarcely wonder that 
The Fleece is not very extensively read now-a~- 


.days, when we find in “The Argument” on the 
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first that one of the subjects for poetry is “Of 


the Castration of Lambs”! Askew Roperts. 
Oswestry. 


Mr. Jackson admires the “noble poetry” of 


Grongar Hill. 'The following are the first six lines. 
What does Mr. Jackson think of “ Silent Nymph, 
who lie”? And did he ever see a “ yellow lin- 
net”? 
“ Silent Nymph! with curious e 

Who, the evening, lie 

On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man, 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings.’ 

JAYDER. 

“Pen or AN AnoEt’s Wine” (4* S. vii. 233, 
312.)—In The Tatler, No. 163, April 25, 1710, 
Ned Softly reads the following to Isaac Bicker- 
staffe : — 

“TO MIRA ON HER INCOMPARABLE POEMS. 
“ When dressed in laurel wreaths you shine, 
And tune your soft melodious notes, 
You seem a sister of the Nine, 
Or Phoebus’ self in petticoats. 
“I fancy when your song you sing 
(Your song you sing with so much art), 
Your pen was plucked from Cupid’s wing, 
For, ah! it wounds me like his dart.” 

The poem is then discussed line by line. Ned 

asks, “ What do you think of the next verse >— 
* Your pen was plucked from Cupid's wing.’ ” 

Isaac replies: “I think you have made Cupid 
@ little goose.” 

I agree with Isaac, but think the concetto more 
sufferable in Ned’s verses than in any of th 
cited in “N. & Q.” B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


Grorer Lonpon (4 vii. 235, 335.)—In 
1707 George London, +» gave 10/. towards 
building a schoolhouse in the parish of Kensing- 
ton (Lysons’ Middlesex, iv. 531). 

Indenture, dated F eb. 19, 1713, made between 
William Talman, of the parish of St. Anne’s West- 
minster, +." and Richard Woodward, of Little 
Ealing, co. Middlesex, Esq. (executors of the will 
of George London, late of the parish of St. Martin- 
co. of the one 

and Samuel Lynne of the other Mid- 
istry, 1713, No. 183). 

Possibly the burial of George London may be 
entered in the registers of one of the above-named 

ishes. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether Rebecca, first wife of Richard Wood- 
ward (married about 1704), was a daughter of 
George London ? T. D. 

InpustRigs or Eneranp vii. 200, 289.) 
Mr. J. R. M‘Calloch, in his preface to vol. i. of 
Early ty the Toms Tracts on Commerce, 
printed itical Economy Club and by Lord 
Overstone, 1856-59 (p. viii.), remarks that Lewis 


Roberts’ tract, The Treasure of Traffick, 1641, con 
tains the earliest notice of Manchester as a seat of 
cotton manufacture. I find, however, Manchester 
cottons already mentioned in a pamphlet pub. 
lished as’ early as 1580, namely, in A Politique 
Plott for the honour of the Prince, the great profit 
of the publique state, §c., by Rob. Hitchcock, i 
on, 1580, On p. 26a he says: — 

“ At Rone in Fraunce, which is the chefest vent, be 
solde our English wares, as Welche & Manchester (ot- 
tons, Northerne Caeseis, Whites, Leade, & Tinne,” 

I may add that the former of the two writers, 
Lewis Roberts, in his Map of Commerce, London, 
1638 (p. 231), where he shortly speaks of Man- 
chester, does not mention its cotton manufactures, 
He says : — 

“ Lancashire . . . wherein Manchester, an old towne 
inriched by the industry of the inhabitants, by cloth of 
linnen & woollen.” 

Ap. Burr, 


Munich, Germany. 

Sarvt Wutrran (4" S. vii. 162, 269, 335.) — 
In a note at p. 23 of Turnor’s Collections for the 
History of the Town and Soke of Grantham, 4to, 
1806, there is a reference to the “MSS. in the 
Cottonian Library, Otho D. 8. Vita S. Wulfranni 
Episcopi.” Mr. Turnor, evidently desirous to iden- 
tify St. Wulfran the bishop, said in the book of 


thority for his statement) to have been buried at 
Grantham, was referred by the Rev. J. Brand, 
Sec. Soc. Antiquaries, to “a very scarce book en- 
titled Catalogus Sanctorum et Gestorum eorum, 
folio 1518, as containing some account of “ Vul- 

hranius Senonensis Episcopus.” A. O. V. P. may 
incline to ascertain if the first above relates to 
other than the Archbishop of Sens. W. E.B. 


Ene isn Descent oF Dantret O’Connett (48. 
iii. 75; vii. 242, 349.)—Buxno, quoting from Fer- 
guson, says that six _ of the name of 
Konall are given in Landndmabék, Ferguson 
states that “one of these was certainly from Ire- 
land”! An 


Bows axp Curtseys S. vi. 568; vii. 109, 
220, 330.)—I beg to say in answer to T. K. T. (at 
the last of the above references) that I was quite 
aware of the different opinions that have been 
held as to the meaning of the difficult word 
Abrech in Gen. xli. 43. The Authorised Version 
has “bow the knee”; the Vulgate, “ut omnes 
coram eo genuflecterent” (the Septuagint shirks 
the word altogether) ; Alexander Geddes in his new 
translation gives the word Abrech untranslated, 
with “bow the knee” in brackets; and there 
are very ancient authorities for the common ren- 
may see in Mr. tt’s 
(i. 7105) a succinct account of what has been 
| written upon it. 


Peterborough (which perhaps was Leland’s au- - 
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The question asked in “N. & Q.” was for the 
earliest mention of the curtsey ; and until a gene- 
rally accepted correction of the present version 
ryall appear I think, with all deference to T. K. T., 
that the reference to Gen. xli. 43 “suits my pur- 
pose.” In the words of Bishop Patrick upon the 

“ Unless we understood the old ian lan 
I think we had as good rest in the Hebrew derivation as 
in any other, according to our own translation.” 

Tur Zoptac (4* S. vii. 344.) — The Hindus 
seem to have been the earliest to give a character 
of the several planets. The Egyptians and Ba- 

lonians caged from them. The crosses in the 
Hind characters are the Buddhist crosses, which 
no doubt referred to the equinox and the sun 
crossing the same. The several planets have all 
been poetised by the Greeks. But let T. F. read 
fall accounts of these matters in H. Jennings’s 
Rosicrusians, their Rites and Mysteries. 

ZADKIEL. 

“Traxquit Its Spreit,” ec. (4 S. vii. 365.) 
These lines are from Professor John Wilson’s 
sonnet entitled “The Evening Cloud.” B. 


Batxap or Lapy Ferrers (4" §, vii. 209, 334.) 
Ihave a MS. copy of this ballad. It was com- 
posed, I believe, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 
and printed for the benefit of a distressed person. 


J. R. B. 

Jzsts (4" S. vii. 361.)— The clergyman was 
anticipated at least eighty years ago, in the tale 
of “The Parson-Dealer” : — 

“Unluckily but one was in the stall, 
And he the very best of all. 
What should be done ? 
Necessitas non habet legs. 
So to the priest he goes and begs 
That he would visit the old crone.” 
Peter Pindar’s Works, vol. iii. p. 141. Dublin, 1792. 

Garrick Club, 

Dover Castie (4 S. vii. 364.)—I cannot re- 
ply as regards Dover Castle, but I well remember 
on my first going to London, in that very year, 
1822, and visiting the docks, being shown at a 
distance a gibbet with two or three men (pirates 
we were told) dangling underneath. PP. A. L. 


_Pracarp (4 vii. 389.)—This word is va- 
riously written, — plackarde, placard, or placket. 
It signifies the lower part, or extension of the 
stomacher; and appears to derive its name from 
being a piece of showy embroidery, like a plaque, 
ne rer of metal. See the dictionaries of Bailey 
Ash. F. C. H. 


“ STREAK or Sttver Sea” (4S, vii. 390.)— 
I think Lord Salisbury referred to this expression 
as having been used by Colonel Chesney some 


weeks before in a military lecture, but I am 

anxious to learn if this phrase, often quoted since, 

was original, or a quotation by Colonel —. 
A. 8. 


Eprraets or tH Montus (4" S. vii. 343, 419. 
Another version of the February proverb, whi 
I have heard in London, and I think also in 
Essex, is— 
“ February fill-ditch, 
Black or white, don’t care which.” 
James Brirren. 


Tae New Moon tHe Marps (1" iv. 99.) 
Allusion is made to a Devonshire custom, which 
may be found, I believe, all over England, of a 
young girl addressing the crescent moon when 
she sees it for the first time after Midsummer. 
Can we trace the superstition in those lines of the 
Carmen Seculare ?— 

“ Sideram bicornis, audi 
puellas.” Pp 
Burslem, Staffordshire. A 


Burrr or Burr (4 §. vii. 282, 379.) —Atten- 
tion having been drawn to this word, the following 
quotation from the opening of Hartshorne’s Salopa 
Antiqua may perhaps possess some interest, what- 
ever may a thought of the proposed deriva- 
tion :— 

“ Abdon Burf is the most elevated of those three Shrop- 
shire mountains which are usually termed the Brown 
Clee Hills, or the Clee Hills. They are respectively 
called Abdon Burf, or the Barf, the Clee Burf, and the 
Titterstone. The present one derives its distinguishing 
appellative of Abdon from having that little village at 
its foot. It is difficult to say how the name of Burf or 
Barf, as the lower orders call it, originated. I am in- 
clined to think that it was acquired in consequence of 
the vast wall of stones which surrounds its summit, in 
the same way as the Clee Burf takes its title from the 
C. Brit. Buarth, an enclosure. Bar, in C. Brit. Ir. Corn. and 
Gael. signifies a summit or top, but the former derivation 
seems the better, as applying more closely to the extra- 
ordinary remains which are found upon eminence.” 
And in a note the author adds :— 

“ There are two fortresses of the Anglo-Saxon period ; 
one near Baschurch, the other just on the outside of 
Shropshire, near Mere, called the Berth, haply in allusion 
to their being enclosed. An eminence two miles south of 
Stourport is called the Burf. Burva Bank, a large en- 
campment close to Knill, co. Radn. Birth Hill, east of 
Gadbury Banks in Gloucestershire.” - 

T. W. Wess. 


Pornt ve Vice (4 S. vii. 255, 380.)—It is 
desirable to note that Malvolio does not sa 
“point de vice,” but “point devise.” (Tweif 
Night, 11. v. 145.) So also in the other two pas- 

es where the is used by 
Labour's , i. 16, and As You Like It, 
111. ii. 354) we have not “de vice” but “ devise,” 
or “device.” According to Wedgwood, the full 
phrase, “ 4 point devise,’ means in the condition of 
ideal excellence. “ Point” =condition, as in “en 
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bon point.” “Devise” is from French deviser= to 
imagine, to plan. Wedgwood quotes— 
“Un noble chateau A devise,” 
and from Chaucer (Romaunt of Rose, 830)— 
“ With lymes wrought at poynt devys.” 
Joun Appis. 
“Tue Muses’ Detient,” ep. 1754 S. vii. 
336.)—I regret to say that the reference to 
Lowndes does not furnish an answer to my query. 
I think the Editor has been misled by the simi- 
larity between the title of the work which I 
and that mentioned by Lowndes. My 
of The Muses’ Delight (an octavo volume, 
with engraved frontispiece, pp. 323) was a 
blished, and sold by John Sadler, in Harring- 
Street, Liverpool, 1754.” The work men- 
tioned by Lowndes was published in London in 
1752. 
The octavo copy of the edition of 1756 (entitled 
lo’s Cabinet; or the Muses’ Delight), when 
exhibited at the January meeting of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, was stated to 
be “one of the very few extant.” With the ex- 
ception of the addition to the title this work is, I 
presume, the same as that published in 1754; and 
my query is, Is the edition of 1754 also scarce? 
As my copy is imperfect, I shall be glad also to 
know where I can consult a complete copy. 
T. McGrarn. 


Cornett Faminy S. vii, 343.)—Referring 
to the queries respecting the Cornells or Cornalls, 
it is found that an omission occurs in the address 
to which replies should be sent. Attention is, 
therefore, again called to the queries; and replies 
sent to Rev. R. C., 34, Portland Square, Bristol, 
will be thankfully received. 


Tue Twetve oF THE CROWN OF 
Scottanp temp. Epwarp I. (4" vii. 363.) — 
C. D. C. will find, in Rapin’s History of England, 
a genealogical table of the twelve Scots com- 
petitors. Cuartes F. S, Warren, M.A. 

Over Vicarage, St. Ives, Hunts. 

“Srronwittwe” (4% vii. 205.) —We have an 
exact equivalent to this German word (given by 
Hermann Krypr in his charming “ Notelets”) in 
grass- widow.” AMES BRITTEN. 


Gtatron (4" vii. 364.)—The word Gilatton 
is a North-country word for Welsh flannel. It is 
so given in Coles’ English Dictionary, edition of 
1685 ; and in Kersey’s Dictionary, edition of 1715. 
Asa name, it occurs as a parish in the county of 
Huntingdon. C. 

Paddington. 

This name may be compounded of A.-S. diin, 
collis, or trin, — and glida, milvus; gled, 
ameenus; Sw. and G. glatt, levis, or A.-S. glade, 
amnis, rivulus; or it may be «. g. Latton, Lathom, 
Letton, Litton, Lutton, Clutton; perhaps etymo- 


logically connected with Ludham, Ladbroke, Lad. 
ford, Lydford; and with Gladbach in R. 

Glatt, a river and town of Hohenzollern ; Glatt, 
river of Switzerland; from Celtic lad, lid, lud « 
aqua. R. 8. Cuarwoox, 

Gray's [nn, 

“Tr DID NOT KNOW, POOR Foot,” ero, (49 § 
vii. 865.) — Will be found in a poem by Lyt- 
ton, entitled The Dead Queen. 

T. K. 


Cumberland. 


“When PHILOSOPHERS HAVE DONE THER 
Worst,” ere. (4" S, vii. 365.)—There was ones 
upon a time a clever financier, the notorions 
Ouvrard, who was not of that opinion. He had 
not the good fortune to please that terrible genius 
the first Napoleon, to whom these over-opulent 
army-contractors were obnoxious, and being ong 
day taken to task by him, said: “ Nous ne nong 
entendons pas, sire, parce que pense que 
deux et deux doivent nécessairement toujours faire 
quatre, et moi je suis d’un avis contraire.” 

Ouvrard had a fertile imagination, and, like a 
celebrated political writer of the present day, he 
had “une idée par jour.” Being once locked up 
in the fort of Vincennes by order of Napoleou, 
and, by way of making the durance-vile more 
severely felt, not being allowed either to read or 
write, he got the gaoler to purchase for him s 
large number of pins, which, after counting them, 
he threw on the ground in the dark; and stooping 
down, he set to work to pick them up, not resting 
satisfied until he had found them all, and then 
began again. This he related to me himself. by 

P. A. 


“When Itatre Porson want,” ET. 
(4" S. vii. 365.)—E. B. E. will find the lines she 
wants in a singular book, the title-page of which 
I copy. os are set forth in French and English: 
the former I give, for she has the latter, as they 
appear in my copy of the work : — 

* Quand Italie sera sans poison, 
Angleterre sans trahison, 
Et la France sans guerre, 
Lors sera le monde sans terre.” 

I was reading the book not long since, and the 
oration in regard to France is well worth atten- 
tion. It quotes Montaigne, who says: “ Mettes 
trois Francois aux dessert de Lybie, ils ne seront 
ensemble sans se harceler et s'es gratigner.” 
Also G Coligni wrote in a letter of his t 
Charles IX.: “ It is given by nature to the French, 
that if they cannot find an enemy abroad they 
will make one at home.” Surely they seem t 
be little changed now for the better. 

« A German Diet, or the Ballance of Europe: wherein 
the Power and Weakness, Glory and Reproch, Vertues 
and Vices, Plenty and Want, Advantages and Defects, 
Antiquity and Modernes, of all Kingdoms and States of 
Christendom are impartially poized, at a Solem Conven- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tin of Som German Princes, in Sun Elaborat 
England. By J ‘ Senesco, non - 
nesco.’ Lon oa: Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to iy wat the Princes Armes in St. 
ard. 
E. Lewnox Boyn, F.S.A. 

95, Cleveland Square, Hyde Park. 

“Tue more I LEARN THE LEss I I 
grow” (4% S. vii. 365.)—Was not the first 
author of this sentence the allwise Socrates, who, 
in answer to some Sophists who pretended to 
know everything, said: “As for me, all I know is 
that I know nothing” ? P.A.L. 


Ounvisavnce or CuEvisance (4" vii. 343.) 
The derivation chevir, to finish, to achieve, suffi- 
ciently shows its literal meaning and that in which 
Lord Lytton uses it. I am sure that I have seen 
it thus used by Spenser in The Faery Queen, but 
cannot just now find the passage or passages 
where it occurs. I am, however, corroborated by 
Webster, who gives “achievement” as the _ 

signification, and refers to Spenser. The 
wal is certainly to be met with in The Faery 
Queen, expressing knightly valour. D. B. 


Henri Masers 1a Tupe (4S, vi. 46, 117, 
248, 349.)—I had the pleasure of communicating 
to “N. & Q.” (p. 349) some particulars relating 
to Henri Masers de la Tude; my note including 
a passage from Mercier’s New Picture of Paris, 
London edition of 1800, to the effect that 
the bronze hand belonging to the statue of 
Louis XV., erected on the place named after that 
monarch (and subsequently “ De la Concorde”), 
was in the possession of Latude. 

Quite recently, on turning over the pages of 
vol. iii, No, 5, of The Pamphieteer, printed by 
A. J. Valpy at London in 1814, I came across — 

“The Life of Henri Masers de Latude, who was im- 
prisoned Thirty-five years. To which is added some Ac- 
count of the Bastille [never published in this country ].” 
And on perusing the pamphlet thus designated 
I found it to be a from the French 
publication of 1793, mentioned as “now very 
scarce,” 


The pamphlet, evidently written by some one 
who had a personal knowledge of the famed 
Prisoner, concludes thus : — 

“When I saw Latude in 1801, he was seventy-six 
old, strong and active for his age. He had before 
on a table all his tools and musical instruments, and 
in the middle of them the hand of the bronze statue of 
2 XV., which stood in the Place de la Concorde, and 
explained them, and told the story of his wonderful 
escape from the Bastille, in a spirited and interesting 
manner.” 
en passage is confirmatory of the correctness 
ercier's announcement of the destiny of the 
mze hand. The “tools” mentioned above I 
assume to be those which Latude and his com- 
Panion, D'Alégre, made for use in working their 


way out of : the musical instruments, no 
doubt, “a flageolet which” Latude “had con- 
trived to make, and which helped to lighten man 
a weary hour” (see pamphlet under notice) ; as 
find therein noted that — 
“the rope-ladder and the things they were compelled to 
leave were preserved in the Archives of the Bastille, and 
were presented to Latude in the year 1789, the day after 
that fortress was taken by the people.” 

CRESCENT. 

Savannah, U.S. 


Ayres, Frere, AND Friar, Surnames (4" S, 
vii. 386.)—Might I suggest to your correspondent 
Sp. the Norse personal names Ari (a servant) and 
Freyr (the name of the deity symbolizing the 
sun), as affording a more probable explanation of 
the origin of these surnames? The former would 
also account for the name Eyre. It seems pro- 
bable that the form Ayres may have been derived 
from a place-name, perhaps originally used ellip- 
tically in the possessive case. This is what Fer- 
guson suggests in regard to Scandinavian proper 
names supplemented with the letter s. Why 
should we unite monks in holy wedlock in order 
to produce spurious descendants ? 

J. C. Roger. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Life of Anthony A Cooper, First Earl 
Shaftesbury, 1621-1683. By W. D. Christie, MA, 
formerly Her Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Con- 
federation and to Brazil. Jn Two Volumes. (Mac- 
millan.) 

In a time like the present, so well described in Can- 
ning’s well-known couplet, which — 
“ finds with keen, discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black, nor white so very white,”— 

it is not to be wondered at that endeavours should be made 

to do justice to one to whom scant justice has hitherto 

been awarded, Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of 

Shaftesbury. That Mr. Christie bas succeeded in his 

attempt is not matter of surprise, seeing that he came to 

the work with the advantagesof a political, parliamentary, 
and diplomatic training, a familiar acquaintance with the 


history of the times during which Shaftesbury played his _ 


fitful part, and has bestowed infinite time and pains in 
turning to full account the ample materials for his work 
which have been placed at his disposal. So long ago as 
1859, Mr. Christie published the first volume of a similar 
work, which brought down Shaftesbury’s Life to the 
Restoration, founded chiefly on the papers preserved at 
St. Giles’s, to which the present earl had given him access. 
Instead, however, of completing that work, Mr. Christie 
has thought it advisable to prepare a connected bio- 
graphy of his hero—founded on the various collections 
which he has had the opportunity of consulting. Among 
these, in addition to the Shaftesbury Papers already men- 
tioned, are the Locke Papers in the possession of the Earl 
of Lovelace ; the Papers of Mr. Thynne, afterwards Lord 
Weymouth, with whom Shaftesbury was nearly con- 
nected by marriage, and which are in the possession of 
the Marquess of Bath; and, lastly, the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office and the documents preserved in 
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our State Paper Office. It can scarcely then be matter of 
wonder that, with such original sources of information, 
and such a hero as Shaftesbury—of whom Charles II. said 
that he knew more law than any of his judges, and more 
divinity than any of his bishops—and considering how 
rominently he figured in the great drama of his time— 
r. Christie should have produced a book which will 
not only be read with pleasure and interest at the present 
moment, but bids fair to take a permanent place in every 
historical library. 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Abridged from the 
larger Work by J. G. Lockhart. With a ha ‘atory 
Letter by James R. Hope Scott, Q.C. (A. & C. Black.) 


This new edition of Lockhart’s own abridgment of his 
delightful biography of his great father-in-law—a work 
hitherto much less known than it deserves to be—is pre- 
ceded by a graceful and touching letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, writing to Mr. Hope Scott in 1868, speaks of 
the great delight, and under what fascination he had been 
reading the larger work, and expressed a wish to see an 
abridgment of it published. We trust this new edition 
will meet with the circulation it deserves: for we know 
no book which a father, anxious to develop an honest and 
manly character in a son, could put into his hands with 
better hopes of success, 


The Elements of Psychology on the Principles of Benehe. 
Edited and i lustrated simple popular manner 
Dr. G. Raue, Professor in the ical College, 
hiladelphia, Fourth Edition. Considerably altered, 

i , and enlarged by Johann Gottlieb Dressler, 

late Rector in the Normal School at Bautzen. Tvrans- 

lated from the German. (Parker.) 

The translator of this work finding himself suddenly 
in want of a Manual of Psychology, which should be at 
once systematic, intelligible, brie, plausible, and above 
ail things suggestive, and finding no English treatise 
which fulfilled all these conditions, selected the Lehrbuch 
der Psychologie of Dr. Beneke for translation ; but even- 
tually adopted the compendium of that author’s theory 
by Raue and Dressler. The translator does not identify 

mself with all Beneke’s views, but points out in his 
Introduction the ingenuity with which Beneke applied 
it to the elucidation of Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, Law, 
Politics, Mental Disease, and Education. 


Tue Rev. Epwarp WILtTon.—It was with deep regret 
that we saw in The Guardian the announcement of the 
death of the Rev. Edward Wilton of West Lavington. 
Mr. Wilton was especially qualified to write on all ge- 
nealogical and heraldic questions, was a frequent contri- 
butor to our columns, and an interesting paper from his 
pen on the Swan Song of Parson Avery will be found in 
our present number (ante, p. 433). By Mr. 
death, which took place on the 4th of this month, Wilt- 
shire has sustained a real loss. 


Tue University or Srraspurc.—Under the autho- 
tity of Baron von Kihlwetter, civil governor of Alsace, a 
committee, consisting of Lord Lytton, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, and others, has been formed in London to collect 
and forward such offerings for the library of the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg as their literary and scientific brethren 
a | be pleased to make. All ks of a suitable sort 
will be accepted. Authors are invited to present copies 
of their works, and publishers selections from their lists, 
——_ of learned bodies, reprints of — societies, 

duplicates from old libraries, will be welcome. Par- 
eels should be sent, and communications addressed, to 
Mr. Nicholas Triibner, 60, Paternoster Row. 


Tae Socitery.—Professor Goldstiicker 
is named as the new President of this society. 


A pLAsTER cast of the Tablet of Canopus, with the 
trilingual version in Hieroglyphs, Greek, and Demotic, 
has arrived at the British Museum. It has been pre. 
sented by the Khedive. 


Mr. James Grant, late editor of the Morning Adver. 
tiser, has nearly completed his new History of the News. 
paper Press. The chapter upon the Morning Chronicle 
will be full of curious revelations. 

Mr. Anprew AnpreEws, author of “The Hi of 
British Journalism,” is about to publish in The Mews. 
paper Press a translation of “ Histoire de la Presse, en 
Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis; par Cucheval-Clarigny, 
Ancien Rédacteur en Chef du Constitutionnel.” "1 


Tus Taames Empanxment.—Mr. W. H. Smith, MP, 
will shortly bring forward his motion on the subject of 
reserving certain land, reclaimed from the river at 
hitehall, as pleasure-grounds. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that the member for Westminster may be supported, 
as last year, by a majority of the House of Com 
and to such an extent as to prevent all idea of any com- 
promise which would sacrifice the interests of the public, 


Society or Antiquartes.—There is now exhibiting 
in the rooms of the society a large collection of imple- 
ments of the so-called Paleolithic Age. They formed 
the subject of interesting comments by Mr. Evans and 
Mr. Francks at the meeting on Thursday evening. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


' Particulars and Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct te 
the gentleman by whom they are required, w name and address are 
given for that purpose. 


ARCH ZOLOGIA. Vol. XXIX. 


Society 
WILLs ayp or Tun Counties. Vol. 
AccouNTs ROLLs or 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HovseHoLp Book. 

DEPOSITIONS RESPECTING THE REBELLION OF 1569. 
ImscncTions OF RICHARD BARNES. 

Ricumond WILLS. 

Tas Bepe-Roit or Jonny BuRNADLY. 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Miton’s “Comus.”— We have been reminded by a Cor- 
respondent that the omitted p 9 from Comus has already 
appeared in “N, & Q.” (4% §. ii. 245), with a Greek ver- 
sion by Lord Lyttelton. , 

Sir Joun Mason’s Descenpants.—The query 
peared at p. 365, and a reply at p. 420 of the present 
lume. 

EARTH WALKS on EArTH.—Quts is referred to our 
S. iv. 112, 172; viii. 93, for information 
this inscription at Melrose and its supposed author, Willian 
Billinge. 

R. B. will find a very list of Hone’s publications is 
Bohn's edition of 

W. A. B. C.—Dr. Ginsburg’s work on The Moabite 


Stone is published by Longmans, A new edition is, | 


believe, nearly ready. 

JAYDEE received. 

“Tne Survuss of Parwassus” (ante, p. 410) is by 
William Woty : see“ N, & Q.” 4% ii. 479, 498. 

R. W. Bixss ( Weneuttes)— The authorship of the 
satirical parody Eikon Basilike Deutera, 1694, was & 


quired after unsuccessfully in“ N, & Q,” 34 8, iv. 410. 
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THE SACRISTY. 
A Magazine of Ecclesiastical Art and Literature. 
Published in Quarterly Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each, 


post free. 


Contents or No. L:— 


The Completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Illustrated). 
The Symbolism of Animals in Christian Art, By Herr 
B. Eck, of Cologne, and the Editor, I. The Fox. The 
Story of a Stolen MS. from the Royal Library, Paris. 
By 8. Barrxe-GouLp, M.A. The Ravenna Mosaics. By 
R.W. Twice. On Certain Representations of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, with a child on either knee, Sketches in 
Foreign Churches. I. Dinant. Some Thoughts on Mo- 
dern Parish Churches. The Proper Tints for Frescoes 
and Embroidery. Hail! True Body (Ave Verum). The 
Ancient Parisian Melody. The Curiosity Corner. I. A 
Liturgical Curiosity. The Empty Socket: A Talmudic 
Legend. Reviews of Books, Architectural Notices (St. 


Barnabas, Oxford). 


“ The general quality of its contents is excellent.” —A thenceum. 

** The SacuisTY is a half-crown“quarterly of a very high character. 
1t has made an excellent and even brilliant debut.”—Church Times. 

“ Thoughts on Parish Churches is a really excellent Paper, full of 
practical suggestions, by a man of taste and experience. Altogether 
this isan unexceptionally good first number, and if the present stand- 
ard be maintained its success is certain.” —JUlustrated Review. 

“Such a contribution to the folk lore of Europe cannot but be wel- 
comed by all antiquarians . . . . We do not know when we have 
experienced greater pleasure, or learned more from the perusal of any 
book. Asin matter it is excellent, so in its get up it reflects the greatest 
credit upon its publisher.” Weekly Register. 

“ The first number is certainly a success, and the names of the 
authors that are given promise well for the future. The “Ave 
Verum ” is most charming, and we predict that this beautiful melody 
will be heard in many churches by Easter-tide. There is so much 
that is interesting that our readers must get the SacrisTy for them- 
selves.” —The Church Union Gazette. 


No. II. now ready. 


Contents:—Christian Symbolical Zoology, by Herr ECKL, and the 
Editor. The Wolf, the Bear, and the Lion. (With Illustrations). The 
new Chalice and Paten for 8. Paul's Cathedral. With a 2-page Illus- 
tration.) Thoughts on Modern Parish Churches (continued). By J.T. 
MICKLETHWAITR, F.S.A. The Bible and Prayer-book Versions of 
the Pealms. By REV. MACKENZIE WALCOTT, B.D., Precentor of 
Chichester. Practical Hints on Church Embroidery. On the Pitch of 
Ecclesiastical Music. By Rev. J. R. Luxy,M.A. On the Form of 
the Chasuble. Illustrated.) Proposed Alterations at Canterbury 
Cathedral. By R. EpGar. Gregorian Music. By Rev. H. FLEET- 
WOOD SHEPPARD, M.A. Ps. Ixviii. Exurgat Deus, to a Sarum Form 
of the 3rd Tone. Sketches in Foreign Churches. II. Hal. The 
Curiosity Corner. Limburg on Latin. A May Day Song, by Alfred 
Gumey. The Gift of the King, a Rabinical Legend. Homer's De- 
scription of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Architec- 
tural Notices (Haggerstone Churches), with an interior View of 8. 
Michael's, Shoreditch. Reviews of Books. 


8. PaUL's CATHEDRAL.—A fine Two-page Engraving of the SILVER- 
GILT CHALICES and PaTENS, manufactured by Messrs. Lias and Son, 
and presented by the Rev. W. SPaRnow Simpson, M.A., Minor Canon, 
for use in the Cathedral, is given in this Number. 


JOHN HODGES, 47, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


Every Saturday, Foolscap Quarto, and to be had, by order, of all 
Booksellers and Newsmen, price 4d., or free by post 4}d., 


NOTES AND QUERIES; 


A MEDIUM or INTERCOMMUNICATION ror LITERARY 
MEN, GENERAL READERS, &c. 


Twenty-one years since, NOTES AND QUERIES was started for the 
purpose of supplying what was felt to be a great literary want, viz. a 
Journal to assist Lovers of Literature and Men of Research in their re- 
spective studies. Its utility as a Medium of Intercommunication 
between those for whom it was intended was at once admitted; and it 
was soon recognised as Everybody's Common-place Book. Its steady 
progress in public opinion since that period, renders any account of its 
object unnecessary. 


But during these years a new generation has arisen, to whom it may 
be fitting to point out that NOTES anp QUERIES combine two of the 
most marked characteristics of this age—the spirit of inquiry and the 
principle of co-operation. For while in accordance with the former, its 
columns are open to all—from the ripe scholar to the more youthful 
student—who are in search of literary or historical information, it is by 
the mutual co-operation of all that the inquisies started in it are solved. 
Men of the highest attainments and social station have recognised this 
fact, by both asking and ring i in its col and hence 
itis that NOTES anp QUERIES continued to increase in influence, 
utility, and circulation. 


Recent Opinions of the Press: 


“ The i ing running y with which NOTES ayp 
QUERIES accompany every current topic of literary interest.” 
Saturday Review, April 14, 1866. 


“ That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept NOTES axp 
QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, No. 184, p. 329. 


“ These two volumes (for 1864) overflow with curious scraps of out-of- 
the-way learning, contributed by many of the best scholars of the . 
and there are few branches of literature to which they do not furn 
some new and amusing illustration. There English History has been 
illustrated by the curious contempo narrative of James II. at 
Feversham, papers respecting Cromwell's head, the signet attributed to 
Mary Queen of Scots, and a host of similar articles. The gossip of last 
century is illustrated by the curious story of Charles Fox and Mrs. 
Grieve. Lord Stanhope shows what were the last books read by Mr. 
Pitt. The charge ie by Lord Campbell against Bacon, in connec- 
tion with the authorship of the ‘ Paradoxes,’ is disproved by the dis- 
covery of their real author. The Defoe Letters startled the admirers of 
that extraordinary writer. The question of the assumption of names 
and arms, which has recently excited so much attention, is discussed at 
considerable length. The story of Quenten Matsys and his picture of 
the ‘ Misers’ is critically examined. Paahenpees’s life and writings 
form the subject of a variety of articles, and, in short, old poetry, 
ballads, folk-lore, popular antiquities, topography, bibliography, lite- 
rary history, all alike, have, during the past year, furnished new 
materials to this weekly journal to fustify the character 80 well be- 
stowed upon it, of its being at the same time learned, chatty, and 
useful." —Morning Post. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Is published every Saturday, price 4d., or Free by Post, 4}d. 


It is also issued in Monthly Parts, and in Half-Yearly Volumes, each 
with copious Index, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Subscription for Copies for Six Months, forwarded direct from 
the Publisher (including the HaL¥-YEARLY INDEX), is 10s. 3d., 
which may be paid by Post-Office Order, payable at the Somerset 
House Post-Office to WILLIAM GREIG SMITH. 


NOTES and QUERIES may be procured by order of 
every Bookseller and Ni , or of the Publisher, 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
OPEN l dusk. Admittance ls. 


from nine a.m. unti 
Suffolk Street, Pull Mall East. THOS. ROBERTS, See. 


IBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. — Now ready, 
CATALOGUE of Five Volumes of Books, re’ 
of North and Vest 


and South America and V 
y Collection of Works of extreme 


a on the Early History | Coloatestion of the United States. In 
an ore volume of pages, cloth. Post free for 2s. in postage labels, 


ALFRED RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
e.. Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded post free 


32, ‘Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, E.C. 


E LATE PROFESSOR DE MORGAN, — 
yy the late PROF. DE MORGAN may 
& B Photographers and Photo-dynamic 


Friers 87, REGENT 8 TREET, W.. price ls. eaeh. “ The likeness 
organ is admirable and most "Spectator. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of I Progerty and Works illustrative of 
Fine Arts, will SEL L by A TON at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 19, and Seven- 


entire, very valuable, and extensive stock of rare, curious, and im 
nt BOOKS ond MANUSCRIPTS of the late eminent Bookseller, 
R. JOSEPH LILLY, comprising extremely rare Bibles and Testa- 
ments—Early Liturgies and Liturgical Works—the most celebrated 
English and Books of Prints, including 
many justrated with rare Portraits, and other 
Engravings—Black-letter Chronicles and Historical Works, including 
a Ver: ertensive and valuable series of the Sessions Papers of London 
and Midd dd lesex —scarce and Travels—English and Foreign 
Topagran phy ineludin nmeipal County Histories—Romances of 


ritings of the. Principal Dramatists, —— the First 
Edition” of Shakespeare's Plays—Early English Poe metry (comprising 
several unique)— Works of the Princi; al French and Italian Writers- 


tionartes and Grammars— ‘Greek and Latin Classics (many 
r)—Bibliog hical Works—Privately-printed Books, 
those issued by the and Jest 


of Literature, English and 
Foreige, many n splendid bindings by the most celeb: ders— 
capital Spanish M y Bookcases 
be two prior. Catalogues may be 


THE NEW VELLUM-WOVE CLUB 


ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was looked 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but this 
conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & Coorra, 
of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some new 
result was attained. Sheer perseverance 
have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which they 
CL SE that surpasses anything of the kind in ordinary 


polished ivory. and nearly that of 

that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary ry of vellum 

A steel pen can be used upon it with the facility quill, 

one great couves of has been com: superseded,” 
un. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3¢., 4s., 5¢., and 6s. perream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per loo 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 10, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality 
TINTED LINED NOTE, 4 Home or Foreign Correspondence (figg 


COLOURED STAMPING reduced to 4s. 6d. 
As. 6d. 1,000. Pol teel Crest 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal oo 


— Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 


HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 


“ The production of Note-paper of a superior has 
subject of experiment with manufacturers, but 


been for 


w pooee & is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 


colours), 5 quires for 1s. 


Monog two he 
or Ad Dies, from 3s. 


Tilustrated Price List of €,Ipbetands, Despatch 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 


of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Cousty 


RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, op — 
Church. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODA 
‘ater Baths under the same roof. 
MISS HAWKESWORTH, 


ee .—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt 


MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE as the true 

Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6c. all Pharmaceu- 
tieal iste, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
1M, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best y FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, HEART- 
GOUT, AND INDIGESTION: and the best 
bi rey, for br delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 


‘DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond Street, London, 
And of all Chemists. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE 


“THR ONLY SAUCE. 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and Iabels. 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ane the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good tasty, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782, 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS:» 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELEF 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 


ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 
ROBERT HORNE, 


HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41,GRACECHURCH STREET, e 
Loypoy, E.C. 


_® Special Appointment to o His Majesty the King of Italy. 


NEW GENTLEMAN'S GOLD WATOM 

KEYLESS, English Make, more solid than Foreign, 4L ie 
JONES’ Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 

These Watches have many points of Special Novelty. 
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